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viewed by us last week, revealed the singular | one of these letters would be no bad thing, for it |in the world of sufficient interest to divert me 


mystery which had characterized his life. | 

The memoirs of Keats, now before us, unfold | 

a secret of his fate that will be equally sad and | 

new to most of his admirers. It was not 
then 

“ The Quarterly, 

So savage and tartariy, 


which killed Jack Keats.” It was not the, 
wound to his literary vanity, which brought on | 
the early crisis of his destiny to the most, 
sensitive and delicate-minded poet of our age. | 
It was a deeper cutting wound than that, 
which the critic makes ; it was an older ailment | 
in the sad catalogue of human suffering, than | 
any which sprang into existence with the in-| 
vention of literary periodicals. The Poet. 
Keats died of a love-fever which, while bring- | 
ing on a rapid consumption, devoured his_ 
vitals with the fire of baffled desire, with, 
anguish, and with despair. But let him tell | 
his own story. 

**Maria CROWTHER, 


i 


“ Off Yarmouth, Isle of Wight, Sept. 23, 1820. | 


* <« * * * * Twish to write on subjects | 


that will not agitate me much. There is one I 
must mention and have done with it. Even if 
my body would recover of itself, this would pre- 
vent it. The very thing which I want to live 
most for will be a great occasion of my death 
I cannot help it. Whocan help it? Were | in 
health it would make me il],and howcan I bear 
it in my state? I dare say you will be able to) 
guess on what subject I am harping—you know 
what was my greatest pain during the first part 
of my illness at your house. | wish for death 
every day and night to deliver me from these 
pains, and then i wish death away, for death 
would destroy even those pains, which are better 
than nothing. Land and sea, weakness and 
decline, are great separators, but Death is the 
great divorcer for ever. When the pang of this 
thought has passed through my mind, | may say 
the bitterness of death is passed. I often wish 
for you, that you might flatter me with the best. 
{ think, without my mentioning it, for my sake, 
you would be a friend to Miss , when I 
am dead. You think she has many faults, bat 
for my sake think she has not one. If there is 
anvthing you can do fur her by word or deed | 
know you will doit. I am in a state at present 
in which woman, merely as woman, can have no 
more power over me than stocks and stones, and 
yet the difference of my sensations with respect 
to Miss ——— and my sister is amazing--the 
one seems to absorb the other to a degree in- 
credible. I seldom think of my brother and 
sister in America; the thought of leaving Miss 
—— is beyond everything horrible—the sense 
of darkness coming over me—I eternally see her 
figure eternally vanishing; some of the phrases 
she was in the habit of using during my last 
nursing at Wentworth Place ring in my ears. Is 
there another life? Shall I awake and find all 
this a dream? There must be, we cannot be 





| to-night. 
| sengers, are all illtempered and weary. 





Created for this sort ef suffering. The receiving 


keeps one in a sort of fever awhile; though | 
fatigued with a letter longer than any I have | 
written for a long while, it would be better to go | 
on for ever than awake to a sense of contrary | 
winds. We expect to put into Portland Roads | 
The captain, the crew, and the pas- 
T shall | 
write to Dilke. I feel as if I was closing my | 
last letter to you, my dear Brown. 
** Your affectionate friend, 
* Joun Keats. 


** A violent storm in the Bay of Biscay lasted 
for thirty hours, and exposed the voyagers to 
considerable danger. ‘What awful music!’ 
cried Severn, as the waves raged against the | 
vessel. ‘ Yes,’ said Keats, as a sudden lurch | 
inundated the cabin, ‘ Water parted from the | 
sea.’ After the tempest had subsided, Keats | 
was reading tne description of the storm in | 
*Don Juan,’ and cast the book on the floor in a | 
transport of indignation. ‘ How horrible an ex- | 
ample of human nature,’ he cried, ‘is this man, | 
who has no pleasure left him but to gloat over | 
and jeer at the most awful incidents of life. 
Oh! this is a paltry originality, which consists | 


|in making solemn things gay, and gay things !to Rome. 
solemn, and yet it will fascinate thousands, by | any comfort. 


from her a moment. This was the case when ! 
was in England; I cannot recollect, without 
shuddering, the time that I was a prisoner at 
Hunt’s, and used to keep my eyes fixed on 
Hampstead all day. Then there was a good 
hope of seeing her again—Now !--0 that I couid 
be buried near where she lives! Iam afraid to 
write to her--to receive a letter from her--to 


‘see her handwriting would break my heart-- 
;even to hear of her anyhow, to see her name 
| written, would be more than I can bear. My 


dear Brown, what am I to do? Where can I 
look for consolation or ease? If 1 had any 
chance of recovery, this passion would kill me. 
Indeed, through the whole of my illness, both at 
your house and at Kentish Town, this fever has 
never ceased wearing me out. When you write 
to me, which you will do immediately, write to 
Rome (poste restante)——if she is well and happy, 
put a mark thus +; if 

** Remember me to all. I will endeavor to bear 
my miseries patiently, A person in my state of 
health should not have such miseries to bear. 
Write a short note to my sister, saying you have 
heard from me. Severn is very well. If I 
were in better health I would urge your coming 
[ fear there is no one can give me 
Is there any news of George? O, 





the very diabolical outrage of their sympathies. | that something fortunate had ever happened to 


Byron’s perverted education makes him assume | 
to feel, and try to impart to others, those de- | 
praved sensations which the want of any edu- 

cation excites in many.” 
. ** The invalid’s sufferings increased during the | 
latter part of the voyage and a ten-days’ mise- 
rable quarantine at Naples. But, when once 
fairly landed in comfortable quarters, his spirits | 
appeared somewhat to revive, and the glorious | 
scenery to bring back, at moments, his old sense | 
of delight But these transitory gleams, which | 
the hopeful heart of Severn caught and stored | 
up, were in truth only remarkable as contrasted | 
with the chronic gloom that overeame all things, | 
even his love. What other words can tell the | 
story like his own? What fiction could color | 
more deeply this picture of all that is most 

precious in existence becoming most painful and 

destructive ? What profounder pathos can the 

world of tragedy exhibit than this expression of 
all that is good and great in nature writhing 

impotent in the grasp of an implacable des- 

tiny ?” 


** Napues, /Vov. 1 [1520]. 
“My Dear Brown, 


Yesterday we were let out of 
quarantine, during which my health suffered 
more from bad air and the stifled cabin than it 
had done the whole voyage. The fresh air re- 
vived me a little, and I hope I am well enough 
this morning to write to you a short calm letter: 
--if that can be called one, in which I am afraid 
to speak of what I would fainest dwell upon. 
As r have gone thus far into it, I must go on a 
little;—perhaps it may relieve the load of 
wretchedness which presses upon me. The 


persuasion that I shall see her no more will kill 
me. My dear Brown, | should have had her 


jme. I am afraid to write to her. 
|her to know that I do not forget her Oh, 





when I was in health, and I should have re- 





me or my brothers!—-then I might hope,—-but 
despair is forced upon me as a habit. My dear 
Brown, for my sake, be her advocate for ever. 
I cannot.say a word about Naples; I do not feel 
at all concerned in the thousand novelties around 
I should like 


Brown, I have coals of fire in my breast. It 
surprises me that the human heart is capable of 
containing and bearing such misery. Was I 
born for this end? God bless her, and her mo- 
ther, and my sister, and George, and his wife, 
and you, and all! 
** Your ever affectionate friend, 
**Joun Keats.” 


Thus, within a few weeks of his death, 
writes the stricken poet, whose brother in 


| America describes him as “the very soul of 


courage and manliness,” while that brother at 
the same time had fall knowledge of the 
dependent aflectionateness and the almost 
feminine sensibility of the young author who 
commenced his literary career by showing 
unaffected determination to hold the bullies 
of Blackwood to their “ ae sre ” (see 
page 133). “I do not doubt,” writes his can- 
vid brother from America, “Ido not doubt but 
that he complained of me—” 


“I do not doubt but that he complained of 
me ; although he was the noblest fellow, whose 
soul was ever open to my inspection, his nervous, 
morbid temperament at times led him to mis- 
construe the motives of his best friends. 1 have. 
been instrumental times innumerable in. cor- 
recting erroneous impressions so formed) of those 
very persons who have been mosd ready to be- 
lieve the stories lately circulated 9 me, 
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end I almost believe that had I remained his 
companion, and had the means,as | had the 
wish, to have devoted my life to his fame and 
happiness, he might have been living at this 
hour. His temper did not unfold itself to you, 
his friend, uatil the vigor of his mind was 
somewhat impaired, and he no longet possessed 
the power to resist the pettishness he formerly 
considered he had no right to trouble his friends 
with. From the time we were boys at school, 
where we loved, jangled, and fought alternately, 
until we separated in 1518, I in a great measure 
relieved him by continual sympathy, explana- 
tion, and inexhaustible spirits and good humor, 
from many a bitter fit of hypochondriasm, He 
avoided teasing any one with his miseries but 
Tom and myself, and often asked our forgive- 
ness; venting and discussing them gave him 
relief.” 





Turn now from these home portrayals of 
the character of the man to his productions, 
and you have the whole secret of the joint ac- 
tion of his sensibility and his mental constitu- 
tion in determining the fate of a poet, whose 
name is yearly growing into warmer repute 
and higher esteem, as that of one of the most 
gifted among the sons of song. It was his 
intensity of feeling which gave its wondrous 
power to the mind of Keats, and that, turned 
mwardly upon himself, destroyed him. A 
surgeon’s apprentice, with the ordinary culture 
of the middle classes of his countrymen, he 
throws himself into antique life; and the spirit of 
Grecian beauty evoked once more to fervid 
existence, lives, moves, and breathes through 
his song, as pedants thought it ne’er again 
could be animated. Mocking the toils of the 
most accomplished scholars of his time, his 
scanty materials, warmed by the fire of genius, 
expand instantly to the proportions of his own 


imagination, and all the rich and wild, and apt 
and delicate variations of his country’s lan- 

nage, from the days of Chaucer to those of 
Goldsmith. pour in to meet the needs of the 
lavish expression required for his prodigal 


flow of ideas. Truly does his biographer re- 
mark when commenting upon this psycholo- 
gical phenomenon—* his seizure of the tull spi- 
rit of Grecian beauty, and his inexhaustible 
vocabulary of picturesque and romantic words, 
elaborating an utterance commensurate with 
his vast ideas, is quite inexplicable by any of 
the ordinary processes of mental education.” 
Keats has been fortunate in his present bio- 
grapher; a poet only can rightly interpret a 
poet; and Mr. Milnes has brought to his pre- 
sent task a warmth of sympathy, which is the 
more delightful from being utterly free from 
all affectations of sentimenta! brotherhvod. In 
dwelling upon the posthumous justice, the late, 
the almost reluctant, but full award of fame 
to Keats, as a man of rare genius, Mr. Milnes 
makes these emphatic remarks :— 


“And this isin truth the moral ofthetale. In 
the life which here lies before us, as plainly as 
a child’s, the action of the poetic faculty is 
most clearly visible: it long sustains in vigor 
and delight a temperament naturally melancholy, 
and which, under such adverse circumstances, 
might well have degenerated into angry discon- 
tent: it imparts a wise temper and a courageous 
hope to a physical constitution doomed to early 
decay, ind it confines within manly affections 
and generous passion a nature so impressible 
that sensual pleasures and sentimental tender- 
ness might easily have enervated and debased 
it. There is no defect in the picture which the 
exercise of this power does not go far to reme- 
dy, and no excellence which it does not elevate 
and extend. P 

* One still graver lesson remains to be noted. 
Let no man, who is in anything above his fel- 
lows, claim, as of right, te be valued or under- 











stood : the vulzar great are comprehended and 
adored, because they are in reality in the same 
moral plane with those who admire; but he 
who deserves the higher reverence must him- 
self convert the worshipper. The pure and 
lofty life: the generous and tender use of the 
rare creative faculty; the brave endurance of | 
neglect and ridicule; the strange and cruel end 
of so much genius and so much virtue; these 
are the lessons by which the sympathies of 
mankind must be interested, and their faculties 
educated, up to the love of such a character and 
the comprehension of such an intelligence. Still 
the lovers and scholars will be few: still the 
rewards of fame will be scanty and ill-propor- 
tioned: no accumulation of knowledge or series 
of experiences can teach the meaning of genius 
to those who look for it in additions and results, 
any more than the numbers studded round a_ 
planet’s orbit could approach nearer infinity | 
than a single unit. The world of thought must | 
remain apart from the world of action, for, if | 
they once coincided, the problem of Life would | 
be solved, and the hope, which we call heaven, 
would be realized on earth. And therefore men 





* Are cradled into poetry by wrong: 
They learn in sutferiug what they teach in song.’”’ 


We have spoken of the “full award of fame 
to Keats, as a man of rare genius;” but we 
must not be understood, when recording our 
own warm and sympathetic admiration for his 
delightful song, as agreeing with the enthu- 
siasts who would rank the performances of 
his halt-developed powers with the matured 
productions of Byron, Coleridge, and Words- 
worth. For while he most assuredly has now | 





[Sept 9. 


————_——————— 


fair statement of objections to certain exagyer- 
ations and imperfections, it summed up the 
character and value as follows; and I think it 
nearly impossible to express, in fewer or better 
words, the impression usually left by this poem 
on those minds which, from their constitu- 
tion, can claim to possess an opinion on the 
question, 

*** It [Endymion] is, in truth, at least as full of 
genius as of absurdity, and he who does not find 
a great deal in it to admire and to give delight, 
cannot, in his heart, see much beauty in the two 
exquisite dramas to which we have already al- 
luded [the * Faithful Shepherdess” of Fletcher, 
and the ** Sad Shepherd” of Ben Jonson,] or find 
any great pleasure in some of the finest creations 
of Milton and Shakspeare. There are very 
many such persons, we readily believe, even 
among the reading and pee part of the 
community—correct scholars we have no doubt 
many of them, and, it may be, very classical 
composers in prese and in verse, but utterly 
ignorant of the true genius of English poetry, 
and incapable of estimating its appropriate and 
most exquisite beauties. With that spirit we 
have no hesitation in saying Mr. Keats is deeply 
imbued, and of those beauties he has presented 
us with many sterling examples. We are very 
much inclined, indeed, to add, that we do not 
know any book which we would sooner employ, 
as a test to.ascertain whether any one had in him 
a native relish for poetry, and a genuine sensi- 
bility to its intrinsic charm,’ 

“ This peculiar treatment of the Greek my- 
thology, which was merely repulsive to the un- 
scholarly views of pedants, and quite unintel- 
ligible to those who, knowing no more than 
Keats himself did of the Grecian language, were 


a fur higher place than that for awhile so pa- | utterly incapable of comprehending the faculty 
tronizingly conceded him, between Chattervon | by which the Poet could communicate wit) 
and Kirke White, his most ambitious effurts | Grecian nature, is estimated by Mr Jeffrey, with 


are still deficient in the great element which | 
gives its ver.ebre to genius. Had Keats sur- | 
vived the ill-starred passion which brought on | 
and hurried his hereditary malady to a prema- | 
ture catastrophe, he would probably have | 
thereafier exhibited that directness of pur- | 
pose and concentration of power, the want of’! 
which is so much felt in his poems. His sen- | 
sibility stimulated bis imagination, but his in- | 
tellect was not the less oppressed by that | 
sensibility. The three should have acted in| 
unison to make the consummate poet. Had 
his life attained its flower—or had the crisis of | 
his strongest emotions passed away without | 
destroying him, we might have had another | 
Shakspeure in this creature of wondrous sen- 
sibility, to whom the Beautiful was alone an 
inspiration, 

‘lo some readers more familiar with the 
old reviews of Keats than with the produc- 
tions themselves, the following expos of the | 
most noted phase of his literary career will 
be ivteresting. 


** On looking back at the reception of Keats by 
his literary contemporaries, the somewhat tardy 
appearance of the justification of his genius by 
one who then held a wide sway over the taste of 
his time, appears as a most unfortunate incident. 
If the frank acknowledgment of the respect 
with which Keats had inspired Mr. Jeffrey, had 
been made in 1818 instead of 1820, the tide of 
public opinion would probably have been at 
once turned in his favor, and the imbecile abuse 
of his political, rather than literary antagonists, 
been completely exposed. In the very first 
sentence ot his essay, indeed, Mr Jeffrey la- 
mented that those works had not come under 
his notice earlier, and, in the late edition of his 
collected articles, he expresses * the additional 
regret that he did not even then go more largely 
into the exposition of the merits of one, whom 
he ever regards as a poet of great power and 
promise, lost to us by a premature death.’ This 
notice in the ‘ Edinburgh Review’ referred 





principally to ‘ Endymion,’ ef which, after a 


remarkable justice and force; but, perhaps, 
without a full conception of the process by 
which the will of Keats came into such entire 
harmony with the sensuous workings of the old 
Grecian spirit, that not only did his imagination 
delight in the same object, but that it was, in 
truth, what theirs under certain circumstances 
might have been. He writes, 

*** There is something very curious in the way 
in which Mr. Keats, end Mr. Barry Cornwall 
also, have dealt with the pagan mythology, of 
which they have made so much use in their 
poetry. Instead of presenting its imaginary per- 
sons under the trite and vulgar traits that belong 
to them in the ordinary systems, little more is 
borrowed from these than the generel conception 


| of their conditions and relations, and an original 


character and distinct individuality is bestowed 
upon them, which has all the merit of invention 
and all the grace and attraction of the fictions 
on which it is engrafted. ‘The ancients, though 
they probably did not stand in any great awe of 
their deities, have yet abstained, very much, 
from any minute or dramatic representation of 
their feelings and affections. In Hesiod and 
Homer they are coarsely delineated, by some of 
their actions and adventures, and introduced to 
us merely as the agents in those particular trans- 
actions, while in the Hymns, from those ascribed 
to Orpheus and Homer down to those of Caili- 
machus, we have little but pompous epithets 
and invocations, with a flattering commemoration 
of their most famous exploits, and are never al- 
lowed to enter into their bosoms, or follow out 
the train of their feelings with the presumption 
of our human sympathy. Except the love-song 
of the Cyclops tu his sea-nymph in Theocritus 
—the Lamentation of Venus for Adonis in 
Moschus,—and the more recent Legend of Apu- 
leius, we scarcely recollect a passage in all the 
writings of antiquity in which the passions of 
an Immortal are fairly disclosed to the scrutiny 
and observation of men, The author before us, 
however, and some of his contemporaries, have 
dealt diflerently with the subject, and sheitering 
the violence of the fiction under the ancient tra- 
ditionary fable, have created and imagined an 
entire uew set of characters, and brought closely 
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and minutely before us the loves, and sorrows, 
and perplexities of beings, with whuse nature 
and supernatural attributes we had long been 
familiar, without any sense or feeling of their 
personal character.’ 

“Tt appears from the ‘ Life of Lord Byron’ 
that he was excited by this article into a rage of 
jealous injustice. Twe recognition, by so high 
an authority, of Keats as a Poet, already great 
and becoming greater, was more than his 
patience could endure: for though he had been 
very well content to receive the hearty and 
honest admiration of Mr Leigh Hunt and his 
friends, and to hold out a pretended liberal sym- 
pathy with their views ani objects, yet when 
they came to see one another closer, as they did 
in the latter years of his life, the mutual re- 
pugnance coold no longer be concealed, and 
flamed up almost into hatred. The noble poet 
wrote to the editor of the rival review, to send 
him—‘ no more Keats, I entreat: flay him alive 
—if some of you don't, I must skin him myself 
There is no bearing the drivelling idiotism of the 
manikin.’ Again he writes, * Of the praises of 
that little * * * Keats—I shall observe, as 
Johnson did when Sheridan the actor got a 

ension—** What! has he got a pension ?--Then 
it is time I should give up mine!” Nobody 
could be prouder of the praise of the “ Edin- 
burgh” than I was, or more alive to their cen- 
sures, as | showed in ‘* English Bardsand Scotch 
Reviewers.” At present a// the men they have 
ever praised are degraded by chat insane article 
Why don’t they review and praise * Solumon’s 
Guide to Health ?” it is better sense, and as much 
poetry as Johnny Keats.’ 

« After this unmeasured language, one is sur- 
prised to find Lord Byron not only one of the 
sharpest reprovers of the critics upon Keats, but 
emphatic in the acknowledgment of his genius. 
In a long note (Nov 1521), he attributes his in- 
dignation to Keats’s depreciation of Pope, 
which, he says, ‘hardly permitted me to do 
jusiice to his own genius which, ma/gré all the 
fantastic fopperies of his style, was undoubtedly 
of great promise. His fragment of ** Hyperion” 
seems actually inspired by the Titans, and is 
as sub/ime as JEschylus. He is a |oss to our 
literature, and the more so, as he himself, be- 
fore his death, is said to have been persuaded 
that he had not taken the right line, and was 
reforming his style upon the more classical 
models of the language.” To Mr. Murray him- 
self, a short time’ betore, Byron had written, 
* You know very well that I did not approve of 
Keats’s poetry, or principles of poetry, or of his 
abuse of Pope but, as he is dead, omit a// that 
is said about him, in any MSS. of mine or pub- 
lication His * Hyperion” is a fine monument, 
and will keep his name.’ This injunction, 
however, has been so little attended to by those 
who should have respected it, that the later 
editions of Lord Byron’s works contained all the 
ribald abuse [ have quoted, although the ex- 
clusion would, in literal terms, even extend to 
the well-known flippant and false, but not ill- 
Pree stanza uf the llth canto of ‘Don 

van,’ 


‘John Keats, who was kill’d off by one critique, 

Just as he really promised something great, 

If not intelligible, without Greek 
Contrived to talk about the gods of late, 

Much as they mig: t have been supposed to speak. 
Poor tellow! His wasan untoward fale, 

"Tis strange the mind, thst very fiery particle, 

Should let itself be snuff'd out by an article.’ 


“The excuse offered by Byron for all this in- 
consistency is by no means satisfactory, and this 
sort of repentant praise may be attributed to a 
certain gratification at the notion that Keats had 
fallen victim to a kind of attack which his own 
superior vigor and stouter fibre had enabled him 
triumphantly to resist. In a letter to Murray 
(1521) Byron writes, ‘I knew, by experience, 
that a savage review is hemlock to a sucking 
author: and the one on me (which produced the 
“* English Bards,” &c.) knucked me down—but I 
got up again. Instead of breaking a blood- 
vessel I drank three bottles of claret, and began 
an answer, finding that there was nothing in the 
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article for which 1 could, lawfully, knock Jeffrey | 
on the head, in an honorable way. However, [ | 
would not be the person who wrote that 
homicidal article, for all the honor and glory in 
the world; though IT by no means approve of 
that school of scribbling which it treats upon.’ 
Keats, as has been shown, was very far trom re- 
quiring three bottles of claret to give him the 
inclination to fight the author of the slander, if 
he could have found him,--but the use he made | 
of the attack was, to purify his style, correct his 


et 


Louis XVIII. held his court, but was denied a 
reception, and passed up the river to Basle. 
Here he learned that Madame de Genlis and his 
sister were at Schaffhausen, where he joined 
them, and the two started for Zurich. Arriving 
there on the Sth of May, the magistrates refused 
to grant them a resident’s passport, for while 
the Helvetian aristocracy dreaded the presence 
of a Prince who had served in the Republican 
ranks with loud professions of Jacobinism, the 
French royalist emigrants openly insulted him 


tendency to exaggeration, enlarge his poetical |in ¢he streets, exulting over the imprisonment 
studies, and produce, among other improved ‘of his father. In a few davs they left for Zuy, 
efforts, that very ‘ Hyperion’ which called forth | where, having assumed the incognito of an Irish 
from Byron a eulogy as violent and unqualified | family, they lived for some weeks in tranquillity, 
as the former onslauzht. | but having been recognised by an old officer of 
“** Review people,’ again wrote Lord Byron, | Marie Antoinette’s household, the magistrates 
‘have no more right to kill than any other foot- | were reproached for granting them an asylum, 
pads. However, he who would die of an article | and requested that they wouid withdraw 
in a review would have died of something else| “A hundred romantic projects are s:id to 
equally trivial, The same nearly happened to | have suggested themselves at this critical mo- 
Kirke White, who died afterwards of a con- | ment, for it was evident that they were marked 
sumption.” Now the cases of Keats and Kirke | objects of dislike. Count Gustavus de Montjoie, 
W hite are just so far parallel, that Keats did die | an old friend then at Basle, to whom they wrote 
shortly after the criticisms upon him, and also | for advice, came to give it in person, and alter 
of consumption : his friends also, while he still | consulting with General Montesquion of Geneva, 
lived, spent a great deal of useless care upon| it was decided that Mademoiselle Adel tide 
these critics, and, out of an honest anger, gave | should be received into the convent of St Clire 
encouragement to the notion that their brutality at Bremgarten. ‘ As for you,’ wrote Gereral 
bad a most injurious effect on the spirit and | Montesjuiou, ‘there is nothing left for you but 
health of the Poet; but a conscientious inquiry | to wander among the mountains, stay but a short 
entirely dispels such a supposition. In all this | time in any place, and continue this miserable 
correspondence it must be seen how little im-} mode of travellinz until circumstances prove 
portance Keats attaches to such opinions, how | more favorable. If fortune should ever be pro- 
rarely he alludes to them at all, and how easily, | pitious, your life will be an essay, whose details 
when he does 30; how lowly was his own esti- | will at some future day be collected with eager- 
inate of the very works they professed to judge, | ness.’ 
in comparison with what he felt himself capable | _‘* General Dumouriez was of the same opinion. 
of producing, and how completely he, in his |‘ Embrace,’ he wrote to General Montesquiou, 
world of art, rested above such paltry assail- |‘ our good young friend for me May he gain 
ants.” botii Instruction and fortitude from his present 
| misfortunes. ‘This insanity will s00n pass away, 
The Rise and Fall of Louis Philippe. Ex. | and he will then occupy his proper place in 
King of the French, dc. dc. By Benj. | society. Urge him to keep an accurate diary of 


. Te n | his travels. It will be novel to see the journal 
Povre. Boston: W. D. Ticknor & Co. Sk oe edie Ricueeel as ethers ethiegts Son tie 


Mr. Poorg, in his late capacity as Historical | chase, women, and the pleasures of the table. 
agent ot the State of Massachusetts to France,|{ am also delighted to think that this work, 
enjoyed most favorable opportunities of study- | which he ean finish by and by, will serve as a 
ing French Polities and Society, and his capi- | sort of certificate of his life, and be of essential 
tal letters to the Boston Atlas, which have | Service to him, either in resuming or regaining 


been scattered over the Union, through a | te seen apie a x gs as a Say, pro- 
AEE : | duce Odysseys rather than Pastora 3.” 
daszen appreciating presses, show how well be) ., Louis Philippe sold all his superfluous ef- 


availed himself of his advantages, fects, and only retained one horse, 30 that after 

We do not look, of course, for the same | paying his debts with the proceeds, he found he 
animation of style in a biographical work like | possessed nearly four hundred dollars He 
that before us, yet as much of it necessa- would also have dismissed his only remaining 
rily partakes of the characier ef a compilation, | servant, Baudoin, but that faithful follower per- 
Mr. Poore has here with much tact availed | suaded him to let bim partake of the sorrows 





himself of this feature to throw in many enter- 
taining anecdotes relating to his subject and 
his times. 

The Talleyrand-like remark attributed to 
Napoleon, that “the Bourbons never learned | 
anything and never forgot anything,” really | 
seems to have great significance when applied | 
to the Ex-king of the French, when one re. | 
members the ling and terrible schooling he 
had to fit him for his royal station. No eminent 
individual ever enjoyed a better opportunity 
of studying mankind, than that forced upon 
Louis Philippe in his early wanderings. And 
yet his experience of men and knowledge of 
political systems seem, when he came to a 
throne, to be stowed away in his mind, in the 
form of abstract truths, which were not to be 
broken up and applied in any way to the re- 
quisitions of his station. And yet who would 
not have prophesied nobly of the energetic 
Exile, whose early fortunes, when first driven 
out from his own country, are thus comme- 
morated ! 


THE WANDE°IVGs OF LOUIS PHILIPPE. 





“In April, 1793, Louis Philippe arrived at 


| of a persecuted exile, thouzh he was taken so ill 
| that when Louis Philippe lett Basle it was on 
| foot, leading the horse upon which his retainer 
was mounted, He passed for a French lawyer, 
who was travelling to gather mineralogical spe- 
cimens, and often had many curious ones given 
him, which were thrown into the next brook he 
passed over, instead of being sent to l’aris, as the 
donors credulously believed. 

** Most of the principal spots of interest in 
Switzerland were visited in their turn. The 
former residences of Rousseau and Voltaire, the 
ruins of Hapsburgh Castle, whose owners have 
so long sat upon the Austrian throne, and the 
chapel, where Tell, after escaping from Gesler’s 
boat on the Lake of Lucerne, lay in wait for the 
tyrant behind a tree, and shot him with his un- 
erring arrow as he passed, were particularly 
noted in this journel. It also contains many 
valuable notes on the increase of the glaciers, 
and on the avalanches, which show that he 
carefully explored 


‘The Alps 
Those prlaces of Nature, whose vast walls 
Have pionacied in clouds their snowy scalps, 
And throned Eternity in icy halls 
Of cold sublimity.’ 


«On the evening of the 29th of Au » 1793, 





Coblentz, on the Rhine, where the throneless 


after toiling all day up a zigzag road, carrying 
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their heavy knapsacks, Louis Philippe and Bau- 
dvin found themselves in a desolate valley, some 
seven thousand feet above the level of the sea. 
Lofty snow-clad peaks towered all around. 
There was no vegetation, and the only sign of 
humanity was the Monastery of St. Gothard, 
inhabited by monks, who reside in this cheer- 
less spot to assist travellers. ‘Che volete’— 
what do you want? asked a monk in Italian 
from the casement, when Louis Philippe pull- 
ed the bell. ‘I wish retreshment and beds 
for myself and companion’ * You cannot have 
it here,’ replied the monk ; * we do not receive 
pedestrians, particularly travellers of your 
class.’ * But, reverend Futher, | have money 
enough to pay for what we may have, even 
though we may not look very smart’ ‘ No, no,’ 
replied the capuchin, ‘ this is no place for you, 
go to the ouvt-building,’ and he closed the case- 
ment. There was no alternative, and the future 
King of the French was forced te sleep on 
straw, in a miserable loft over the stable, set 
apart for the muleteers and chamois hunters. 

** Some weeks afier, in the little town of Gor- 
dona in the Gordons, he was again refused 
admittance by the landlady of a tavern, who 
would not ledge such ragged and ill-looking 
wanderers. However, as it was very stormy and 
nearly night, she permitted them to sleep in her 
barn, after much importuning. Fatigued, and 
unable to proceed further, the Prince thankfully 
laid himself down upon some straw, and slept 
soundly until daylight, when he was awakened 
by the monotonous sound of footsteps pacing up 
and down near him. Opening his eves, he saw 
to his utter astonishment a young peasant armed 
with a musket, keeping guard at his side, whe 
coolly replied, on heing asked why he thus stood 
sentry—* My aunt placed me here, with orders 
to kil you tf you made any attempt to rob us; 
she is as suspicious a body, you must know, as 
she is stingy.’ Louis Philippe could net help 
laughing, but immediately paid the stipulated 


knowledging the useful services he had rendered 
to the institution. It will be long, says Gene- 
ral Cass, before the House of Orleans receives, 
in the person of one of its members, a reward 
more worthy the regard of every man interested 
in the dignity of human nature. Neither was 
it merely as an instructor that he was successful, 
for such was the esteem in which he was held 
by the villagers, that he was elected Deputy 
from Reichenau 
* Lonis Philippe, now Duke of Orleans, left 
for Bremgarten on toot, and was met a tew miles 
from the convent bv his faithful Baudoin, whom 
he had sent in advance to reconnoitre, tearing 
that he mizht be received as at St Gothard 
*Come on, Monseignenr,’ said he, * you need 
not fear—we shall make a better supper here 
than with those rascally monks, for | have beard 
the turning of a spit, and smelt roast chicken, 
which is far more savory than the cheese which 
the muleteers gave us.’ After his sister Ade- 
laide’s departure, Louis Philippe resided with 
General Montesquiou until 17914, under the 
name of Corby, and with the title of aide-de- 
}camp, engaged in schemes for establishing a 
| constitutional monarcby at Paris. Some of his 
| letters were intercepted, and only served to in- 
“crease the suspicion with which he was regard- 
| ed at Paris, by those terrible and ever-changing 
rulers who, at that era of desperate energy, 
governed and died in blood, 

** Accidentally overhearing a conversation be- 
| tween General Montesquieu and a visitor, he 
| foand that he was not only in danger himself, 
| but that the hospitality he received might prove 
| fatal to his host. Unwilling to expose his gene- 
_rosity to further peril, he determined to leave 
for Hamburg, where Madame de Geulis w.s re- 
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*“rance, and so little frequented by French emi- 
grants, that he would be secure fiom malicious 
oarsuit. Passing by Jutland to Copenhagen, a 
banker on whom he had a letter of credit, made 
out in favor of Monsieur Corby, a Swiss travel- 
ler, procured for bim under that name a Danish 
passport, which included his friend Count 
Montjoie ad Baudoin, 

“Elsineur was their first stopping-place 
where they visited the garden of Hamlet, Prince 
ot Denmark, immortalized by Shakspeare’s ge- 
ius. They thea took a packet-boat for Gotten- 
burs, whence they Left on foot for Norway, stop- 

ing to admire the picinresyue cascades of 
Goetha-Elf and the stupendous canal commenc- 
ed two centuries ago, at Trollhethan, to connect 
the waters of the North Sea with the Gulf of 
Bothnia, Cr. ssing the frontier, the party stop- 
ped at Frederickshall, wher? Cherles XUL. was 
killed. How littl did Louis Philippe then 
think that furnre writers would apply to him the 
lust two lines of Dr Johnson’s stanza, describ- 
ing the close of that ambitious monarch’s life :— 





* Hix devth was destined to « barren strand, 
A petty fortess and «dubious hand ; 
He lett a avme at which the world grew pale, 
To poiata moral cr adorn a tile.’ 


** Christiana was for some time the exile’s 
residence, and among Louis Philippe's friends 
wus the Rev. Mr. Monod, an enlightened French 
Protestant clergyman, whose urbanity and gen- 
tleness his successors are suid to have lust. He 
regarding Louis Philippe as Mr. Corby, their 


‘conversations turned to French democracy, and 
jon one occasion, allusion having been made to 


| 


the late Duke of Orleans, he observed: ‘I have 
been accustomed to hear mach that is diszusting 
and revolting of the late Duke of Orleans, but 


siding, and thence embark for the United States. | T cannot help thinking that he must have h.d 
Coaversing with the commercial agent of the | some virtues mixed up with his evil propensi- 
United States at Hamburg on his arrival there, | ties, for no reckless or worthless man could have 
he found that the small allowance with which taken so much pains with the education of his 


he was furnished by his uncle, the Prince of children. 


His eldest son, I have been assured, 


sum for his wretched accommodation, and dis- | Modena, would not permit him to take so dis- lis the model of filial affection as well as of wll 


missed his body guard. 


“Crossing the Lake Luzerne, he found on 
board the ferry-boat a French priest, who had 
no money, and who would have been ducked by 
the boatman for his fure, had Louis Philippe 
not paid it. There was alo a merchant on 
board, who entered into conversation with the 
san informing them that his name was 

auseda, and that he was an optician connected 
with an establishment in the Palais Royal of 
Paris. He spoke very familiarly of the Duke of 
Orleans, to whom he said he often sold specta- 
cles, and then, to the momentary emb :irrassment 
of Louis Philippe, asserted that he was well 
acquainted with all the members of his fam:ly. 
Little did he think that the young man before 
him, with threadbire garments, a staff in his 
hand, and a knapsack on his back, was the Duke 
of Chartres. 

** At Luzerne he received a letter from Gene- 
ral Montesquiou, informing him that there was 
a vacant professorship in the College of Reiche- 
nau,—a Mr. Chabaud, who was to have taken it, 
not having arrived Louis Philippe determined 
to accept it, as the best way of preserving his 
incognito, and of adding to his slender pecu- 
niary resources; and presented himself to Mr. 
Aloyse Jost, the director of the college, as a 
candidate. He passed a strict examination, and 
on the 10th of October, 1793, was received as 
Professor of Mathematics, the French Language, 
Geography, and History. Though only twenty 

ears of age, he conformed with cheerfulness to 
hard fare, early hours, college rules, and strict 
discipline, every one except Mr. Jost, thinking 
him the real Mr. Chabaud. While thus en- 


aged, Louis Philippe learned the tragic end of 


is father, and after fulfilling his duties for 
eight months with scrupulous punctuality and 
care, he determined to visit his sister, who was 
about to leave Bremgarten for Hungary, to re- 
side with her aunt, the Princess of Conti. At 
parting, the students gave him a snuff-box in 
testimonial of their respect, and from the offi- 
-eers of the college he received a certificate, ac- 


tant an expedition, and he was forced to post- the virtues’ 


pone it. 


| “Hemburg was, however, no place for him | jt, 
to remain in, as he was recoznised every time he | nod. 


appeared in public 
refugee, a bad specimen of a good race, openly 
insulted him, and acevsting him in the public 
streets, demanded, ‘ What rizht the son of a 
regicide had to meet the victims of his father's 


atrocious conduct, and why he did not bide his | 


head in obscurity or the dust?" Lonis Philippe, 
who was unprepared for this unprincipled and 
ungentlemanly attack, fell back a few p.uces, re- 
garded his adversary with a look of stera digni- 
ty, and then said, ‘Sir, if I have either offended 
or injured you, | am prepared to give you satis- 
faction, but if I have done neither, what will 
you one day think of yourself tor having insult- 
j ed in a foreign land a; rince of fallen fortuaes, 
and en honest and independent young tran?’ 
Ov another occasion at Hamburg, Louis Philippe 
| —appea'ed to for relief by a former dependent on 
‘the bounty of his father * Egalisé’ but who 
| hud rushed from Paris to save fis life, and had 


expectations of assistance so scanty, that he 
really had not the power of dving al] he could 
desire, for one whom his father and mother had 
regarded with respect and pity. ‘ But,’ added 
he, ‘I have four louis left, take one of them; 
when I shall replace it 1 know not; make the 
best us- you can of this—we live in times when 
we must all economize.’ ‘The poor, exiled, dis- 


of generosity, and of filial respect for the ob- 
ject of his father’s and mother’s bounty, that he 
declined receiving so much as une out of four 
touis from the Prince’s hands; but Louis Phi- 
lippe touk to flight, and left the unhappy exile 
weeping with joy aud gratitude. 

“The Scandinavian peninsula appeared to 
Louis Philippe # desirable field of travel, as it 
was not only well worthy of interest, but could 
be visated at little expense, and was so far from 





arrived at the city in question—explained to 
him that his means were so limited, and his 


consolate old man was so struck with this proof 





Louis Philippe felt his cheeks 
suffused with blushes, and M. Monod perceived 
* Deo you know him, then? asked M Mo- 

* Yes I do,a Jift/+,’ was the reply, ‘and 


Ove day an old Royalist) ] think you have somewhat exaggerated his 


praises.’ 

** The next time the venerable Protestant pas- 
tor saw him, Lovis Philippe was in his own 
palace at the Palais Reval! M. Monod was at 
the head of the Protestant Consistory of Paris, 
and was visiting the illustrious Prince to con- 
gratuiate him on his return to his native coun- 
try. When the ceremony was over, the Duke 
cailed M. Monod aside, and asked, * How long 
it was since he had quitted Christiana ? ‘On! 
many years,’ replied the excellent min; ‘ it is 
very kind of your Royal Highness to remember 
that I was ever an inhabitant of that city.’ ° !t 
is more, then, M. Monod, than you remember of 
me!’ *Was your Royal Highness, then, evir 
an inhabitant of Christiana?’ asked the astonish- 
ed pastor. * Do you remember M. Corby—the 
young Corby?’ inquired Louis Philippe? ‘ Most 
certainly I do, and | have frequently sought for 
some intelligence with regard to him, but could 
procure wone’” ‘Then I was Mr. Corby,’ re- 
plied the Duke. ‘The rest of the conversation 
can be easily imagined Louis Philippe was 
much attached to the admirable M. Monod, to 
the hour of his death, and s me of his affection 
for Protestant families, Protestant communities, 
and the Protestant clergy, can io seemed 
be traced to the influence exercised by that gen- 
tleman over his mind. . 

**Un another occasion while at Christiana, 
his equanimity was disturbed, and at first he 
feared he was discovered. It is the custom of 
the inhabitants at a proper season, after having 
breakfasted, to go into the country, and there 
pass the residue of the day. After one of these 
excursions, when the family where the stranger 
had been received was preparing to return to 
town, he heard the son exclaim with a loud 

oice—* The carriage of the Duke of Urleans! 
He was recognised without doubt—but how 
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could it be? Preserving his self possession, 
however, and perceiving that the young man 
did not regard him, he was anxious to learn the 
cause of this singular annunciation. ‘Why, 
said he smiling, ‘did you call the carriage of 
the Duke of Orleans, and what relations have 
you with the Prince? ‘None, indeed,’ an- 
swered his Norwegian friend; ‘but while at 
Paris, whenever we issued from the opera, I 
heard reyeated from all quarters, ** The carriage 
of the Duke of Orleans!” [ have been more 
than once stunned with the noise, and I just 
took it into my head to make the same excla- 
mation,’ ” 


Continuing his wanderings further north, 
Louis Philippe took a perilous peep into the 
Maelstrom. But we must follow him to this 
country. 

** Owing to the prevalence of the yellow fever 
in the more southern cities, Boston was then un- 
usually thronged with strangers, and Louis Phi- 
lippe has often since spoken with great satisfac- 
tion of the pleasant evenings he passed at the 
houses of the Hon. H. G. Otis, John Amory, 
Esq., Col. Pickering, Gen. Knox, and others 
He also recollected a Museum which was a 
place of fishionable resort, dancing assemblies 
given by Monsieur Dupont, and the humble Ro- 
man Catholic chapel, which bad just been 
graced by the pious Cheverus. 

* Tallevrand was meanwhile busy in making 

urchases for the West India market, and wish- 
ing to visit the lumber contractors in Maine, 
the Princes joined him. They left Boston ina 
covered wagon, and passed some days at New- 
buryport, riding up one bank of the Merrimac 
to Haverhill, and returning by the other; and it 
once afforded great pleasure to the compiler of 
this work to hear Louis Philippe speak in high 
praise of this beautiful, though neglected river: 


‘ Earth has not anything to show more fuir.’ 


** Journeying northward, the Princes were for 
a week guests at the Martin farm, on the borders 
of Sagamore creek, near Portsmouth. The 
Martin homestead jis still standing, and some 
flowers sent from its garden to the Tuileries 
after Louis Philippe had ascended the throne, 
were acknowledged by an autograph letter. At 
Gardiner they accepted the hospitality of Gene- 
ral Henry Dearborn, who occupied a house built 
in 1755, and destroyed by fire while the first 
sheet of this work was in press. 

** Kosciusko had arrived in the United States, 

and the papers announcing that Lafayette and 
the Duchess of Orleans were on their way, the 
Princes returned to New York by Boston, Wor- 
cester, Hartford, New Haven, and New London. 
Letters of introduction given them in Boston 
procured them a hospitable greeting, and Gene- 
ral Cass says that Governor Clinton, Judge Jay, 
Colonel Burr, and Colonel Hamilton appear to 
have been well known to Louis Philippe. 
_ One day Talleyrand invited the Princes to 
Join him on a fishing excursion, and they left in 
a small sail-boat without any attendant. The 
weather was delightful, the wind fair, and their 
boat glided along up the East River, the exiles 
singing some of the glees which they had learn- 
ed at tne Court of Versailles. All at once, they 
found themselves drawn into a large eddy, in 
which their frail craft was carried round and 
Tound with considerable velocity, and they were 
forced to ply their oars in order to escape. 
Louis Philippe used often to speak of Hell Gate, 
and laugh at the fears of the ex-bishop Talley- 
rand, which displayed themselves in a continued 
volley of curses. 

“ The commercial emporium of America was 
then a comparatively smail town, and when a 
map of New York was exhibited to Louis Phi- 
lippe in 1833, he could scarce credit its astonish- 
ing growth. With the lower part of the city, 
however, he appeared to be pertectly familiar, 
and descanted on the fine view from the Battery, 
ani the meats at Fly Market, in a manner that 
would have gladdened the heart of Knicker- 


<r?” 


** The Duchess of Berri landed near Marseilles 
on the night of the 29th May, 1831, her ardent 
Neapolitan having induced her to believe that as 
the mother of Henry V., success would crown 
her movements if sie but showed lierself in the 
kingdom. Some drunken sailors betraying the 
plot to the authorities of Marseilles, the disap- 
pointed Duchess was obliged to hasten to La 
Vendée, where her adventures were of the most 
hazardous and romantic nature. She assumed 





| Deguigny, No. 4 Rue Haute du Chateau, where 
| an apartment was prepared for her, and within 
this apartment a place of concealment. This 
| Was a recess within an angle, closed by the 

chimney of the innermost reom, An iron plate 
| formed the entrance to the hiding place, and 
/ Was opened by aspring. For five months the 
| Duchess remained concealed. and, though the 
‘authorities were positively assured she was 
Within the city, no clue to her discovery could 
| be procured 


| ‘An apostate Jew, of the name of Deutz, 


the dress of a peasant boy, a dark wig conceal-| who had formerly been emploved by the 
ing her blond hair, and known as Petit Pierre,| Duchess at the recommendation of the Pope, 
inhabited miserable hovels, where she eat the was her betrayer This wretch, whom General 
coarse food of the shepherds. But the troops | Dumoncourt says, he should never pass in the 
were always upon her track, notwithstanding | street without bestowing a horsewhipping upon 
her ingenious evasions and the fidelity of the | him, did he not think that his horses would be 
peasants; she never had an entire night of sleep, | degraded by being afterwards flogged with the 
and, when daylight came, danger and fatigue | same whip, succeeded in discovering her resi- 
woke with her. dence, and immediately acquainted the Governor 

* To avoid this constant harassing she was! of Nantes with it. The whole neighborhood 
induced to go to Nantes, where an asylum had | was invested with military, and a detachment 
long been prepared for her. To enter the city | was observed to be in full march towards the 
in safety was the next point deliberated upon | house. The Duchess and her companions has- 
by her friends; but the Duchess closed all dis- | tened to the recess; the entrance to this was by 
cussion by saying that she should enter it on|no means easy, on account of ifs smallness, 
foot in the disguise of a peasant-girl, accompa- | The Duchess insisted upon being the last to en- 
nied only by Mademoiselle Eulalie de Kersabiec | ter, and she was in the act of closing the aper- 
and M. de Ménars. In consequence of this de- | ture when the soldiers opened the door of the 
cision they started at six o’clock in the morning} room. The party consisted of four persons, M. 
from the cottage in which they had slept. The |de Ménars, M. Guibourg, Mile. Stylite Kersa- 
Duchess and Mademviselle de Kersabiec dressed | biec, and the Duchess, Sentries were immedi- 
alike as peasants, and M. de Ménars asa farmer ately posted in all the rooms. Drawers, cup- 
They had five leagues to journey on foot. After | boards, and other pieces of furniture were un- 
travelling half an hour, the thick-nailed shoes locked or broken open Sappers and masons 
and worsted stockings so hurt the feet of the sounded the floors and walls with hatc-hets and 
Duchess, that she seated herself upon the bank, | hammers. The Duchess and her companions 
took them off, thrust them into her large pockets, | heard workmen hammering with all their might 
and continued the journey birefooted, Having, | against the wall of the apartment contiguous to 
however, remarked the peasant-girls who passed | her recess, and some of these blows were struck 
ner on the road. she perceived that the white-| with such force, that the fugitives feared the 
ness of her ankles was likely to betray her; she | entire wall would fall and crash them to death, 
therefore went to the roadside, took some dark-| ‘* After a useless search, which listed during 
colored earth, and, after rubbing her ankles | the greater part of the night, the police offiers, 
with it, resumed ber walk. Strange contrast despairing of success, retired, but left sentries 
this, from the body-guards resplendent with | throughout the house, aid two gend’armes were 
gold and silver, and the double carpet from Per- | stationed in the very room containing the secret 
sia and Turkey which covered her bedchamber, | recess. The poor prisoners were, therefore, 
to have for her escort an old man and a young) obliged to remain very still, though their situ:- 
girl, and walking barefoot on the sand and peb-/|tion must have been most painful ina small 
bles of the road! Her companions had tears! closet, ia which the men could not stand up- 
in their eves, but she had laughter and consola- | right even by plicing their heads between the 
tion on her lips. ‘The country people had no! rafters. Moreover, the night was damp and 
suspicion that the little peasant-woman who|c ld, so that the party was almost chilled to 
tripped so lightly by them was any other than | death. But no one ventured to complain, as the 
her dress indicated. | Duchess did not. The cold was so piercing 

** At length Nantes appeared in sizht, and the that the gend’armes stationed in the room could 
Duchess put on her shoes and stockings to en-, bear it no longer. One of them therefore went 
ter the town. While traversing the streets, some- | down stairs, and returned with some dry turf, 
body tapped the Duchess on the shoulder; she with which he kindled a fire. This at first was 
started and turned round. The person whoj|a great comfort to the Duchess and her compa- 
acted thus f.miliarly was an old epute-weeani | abet who were almost frozen; but after a 
who had placed her basket of fruit on the ground, | short time the will became so hot that neither 
and was unable by herself to replace it upon her of them could bear to touch it, and the cast- 
head. ‘My good girls,’ she said, addressing | iron plate was red hot. Almost at the same 


the Duchess and Mile de Kersabiec, ‘ help me, 
pray, to take up my basket, and I will give each 
of you an apple.’ The Duchess of Berri, with 
her companion, put the load upon the head of 
the old woman, who was going away without 
giving the promised reward, when the Duchess 
seized her by the arm and said, ‘ Stop, mother, 
where’s my apple?’ The old woman having 
given it to her, she was eating it with an appe- 


tite sharpened by a walk of five leagues, when, | 


time, though it was not dawn, the labors of the 
rsons in search of the Duchess recommenced. 
“he wall of the recess was struck so vivlently, 
that the prisoners thought that they were pull- 
ing down the house and those adjoining, so that 
the Duchess thought, that, if she escaped the 
flames, she would be crushed to death by the 
falling ruins. During the whole of these trying 
momeats neither her courage nor her gaiety 
forsook her. In the meantime the fire was 





raising her eyes, they fell upon a placard headed not kept up, so that the wall gradually cooled. 
by these three words, in very large letters,, M. de Méaars also had pushed aside several 
‘State of Siege’ This was the decree which | slates, so that a little fresh air was admitted, 
outlawed the four departments of La Vendée, | and after a while the workmen abandoned their 
and set a price upon the Duchess’s head. She labors in that part of the house. 

approached the placard, and calmly read it; ‘One of the gend’armes had been asleep 
through, while the alarm of her companions | throughout all the noise, and was now awaken- 


may be easily imagined. At length she resumed | ed by his companion, who wished to have a nap 





walk, and in a few minutes reached the| in bis turn. The other had become chilled dur- 
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ing his sleep, and felt almost frozen when he 
awoke. He, therefore, relit the fire; and, as 
the turf did not burn fast enough, he threw in 
some newspapers which were in the room. 
This produced a thicker smoke and a greater 
heat, so that the prisoners were now in danger 
of suffocation. The plate, too, became heated 
toa terrific degree; and the whole place was 
so hot that they were obliged to place their 
mouths against the slates in order to exchange 
their burning breath for fresh air. 

**The Duchess, who was nearest the plate, 
suffered the most; she, however, refused to 
change her place. The party was now in dan- 
ger of being burned alive. The place had be- 
come red hot, and the lower part of the clothes 
of the four prisoners seemed likely to catch 
fire. The dress of the Duchess had already 
caught twice, and she had extinguished it with 
her naked hands at the expense of two burns, 
of which she long after bore the marks. The 
heat had now become so great, that their lungs 
became greatly oppressed; and to remain tea 
minutes eis in such a furnace would have 
endangered the life of her Royal Highness. 
Her companions entreated her to go out, but 
she positively refused Big tears of rage rolled 
from her eyes, which the burning air unmedi- 
ately dried upon her cheeks. Her dress again 
caught fire, and again she extinguished it; but 
in so doing she accidentally pushed back the 
8 sing which closed the door of the recess, and 
the plate of the chimney opened a little. Mlle. 
de Kersabiec immediately put forward her hand 
to close it, and burned herself dreadfully. The 
motion of the plate having made the turf roll 


back, the gendarme perceived it, and fancied | 
the heat had drivea some rats from a hiding- | 


place. He woke his companion, and they 
placed themselves, sword in hand, on each side 
of the chimney, ready to cut in two the first 
that should appear. 

** At the same time the Duchess declared she 
could hold out no longer,and M. de Méaars kicked 
open the plate. The gend’armes started back 
in astonishment, and called out,‘ Who's there ? 
‘1,’ replied the Duchess;‘lam the Duchess 
of Berri; do not hurt me.” The gend’armes 
immediately rushed to the fire-place and kicked 
the blazing fuel out of the chimney. The 
Duchess came forth first, and was obliged to 
place both hands and feet upon the burning 
hearth ; her companions followed It was now 
half past nine ©’clock in the morning, and the 
party had been shut up in their recess for six- 
teen hours without food. The Duchess was re- 
moved to the castle, and thence in November, 
1832, to the citadel of Blaye, which was the 
scene of her dishonor.” 


All this may before long have a greater in- 
terest than the several recent political inci- 
dents which are vividly sketched by our author, 
but with which the public are more or less 
familiar from the public journals. The French 
experiment in Republicanism, as was predict- 
ed from the first in this paper, will soon work 
itself out, and the choice between a military 
despotism, and recurring to the old line of 
traditionary kings, is not unlikely to result in 
favor of the e'evation of the Duke of Bordeaux 
to the crown of his ancestors. 

We may recur to this well-written work 
hereafter, in connexion with other recent pub- 
lications upon French affairs. 


———— » 








@% orks in Press. 


[We extract the fo'lowing from the sheets of Mr. Her- 
bert’s forthcoming work, entitled * Frank Foresters Field 
Sports of the United States and Briti-h Provinces of Ame- 
rics,” a book which we venture to predict the sportsman 
will heresfter swear by. The author stands alone in the 
world ia this field of writing. The expression is a strong 
one, but we think a very few words will » how that Mr. 
Herbert can make it good. As an accomplished and popa 
lar writer, it is unecessary to Commend him at this day; 
but the point of capacity upon which we dwell, to eae 
4 grent sporting book, is this. Col. Hawker, we believe it 
is, who suys that the prime quality of a sportswan is not 





pe onal omer of birds am. re onal» ome. times, particularly when the winter has been 
ona met rant Bal bonatones of natare--ihe ground, | continuous and severe, spring comes upon us 
tap betina nf bee quirt . fete find it sod tn subelst bie. | suddenly and remains permanent—with no 
Sewtes ‘of Eoglich showties, toma ‘only a scholarly na- cold squalls and brig ape. { frosts intermediate— 
turalist, but a practical American woodsman. His book | NCreasing still into periect summer. At other 
Soa mere Secegeeipe toe non cad oe | ene emmy when the. wisser hes been 
quislities required by in Aenetioas practitioner of the uncertain, © n, and variable, and when the 
yenile urt of following dog and gun.) | monthe of anuary and February have been, 
as was the case in 1843, unusually mild and 
| genial, there is, as it were, no spring at all, 
Tue American Snipe,—Scolopax Wilsonii, | winter lingering into the lap of June. In the 
which is commonly known in this country as, year above mentioned, the ground was white 
the English Snipe, but which is undoubtedly ; with snow in Philadelphia on the first of that 
a distinct species, wiuters, as we have seen, in | month, 
the Southern States, and yet southward of the; In the former of these two kinds of spring, 
most southern ; being rarely found in the win- | the Snipe compose themselves for a long so- 
ter northward, or in the summer southward of journ, lie well to the dog, grow very fat and 
the Carolinas. ‘lazy, and defer their departure till the weather 

The great multitude breed far to the north- becomes so warm and dry as to render their 
ward, not only of the United States, but of the migration a matter of necessity. As an ex- 
British Provinces, in the vast marshy tracts , ample of this, in the spring of 1836, I drove 
which extend nearly to the Arctic Ocean.;from New York into Orange county, on the 
Many, however, make their nests and rear 10th of April, in a sleigh, over deep snow ; 
their young in the secluded morasses of Maine, | and, within a week afterwards, and thence up 
Nova Scotia, and New Branswick; and a few; to the 10th of June, shot Snipe in abundance 
pairs here and there throughout the Eastern im New Jersey, both at Chatham and Pine 
and Middle States, becoming less frequent as’ Brook, on the Passaic. 
they advance towards the South, so far proba-, In the latter there is sometimes no spring 
bly as the north of Pennsylvania. | shooting at all; the birds merely alighting in 

In Western Canada, in the neighborhood of | wkisps or small parties, from five to twenty in 
Ambherstberg, they are likewise found during! number, remaining a single day, and then 
the breeding season, and probably on the off again Northward, with no tarrying. - 
southern verge of the Great Lakes likewise. | For several years, latterly, spring Snipe- 

They are, however, with us, from New| shooting has been so indifferent, that few 
Jersey eastward, essentially a spring and!sportsmen have followed it, and the mar- 
autumn passing visitant; and this is their; kets have been badly supplied. 
character so far northward as Quebec. In} The arrival, however, of the Snipe in New 
New Brunswick and Nova Scotia they may | Jersey—in Southern New York there is little 
perhaps be regarded as a summer resident; | Snipe-ground—varies from the tenth of March, 
though I am persuaded that their numbers, | which is the earliest date at which I have ever 
even there, in the spring and autumn, will be | seen them plentiful on the Upland meadows, 
found vastly tu exceed the tale of those which |to the fifteenth of April. If they have not 
remain and rear their young. Throughout the | arrived at the latter of these dates, it may 
Southern and Western country they are, on/ generally be taken for granted, that the year 
the contrary, winter residents. will have no spring Snipe-shooting. 

Now the shooting of these birds in spring,| It must be observed that obtaining great 
as they are either pairing here preparatory to | sport in spring Snipe-shooting must always, to 
breeding, or moving northward preparatory to | those who do not reside immediately on the 
pairing, or even actual breeding, as is the case | ground, be more or less a matter of good for- 
when they are shot in May—is precisely what | tune ; since it is not above once in five or six 


SPRING SNIPE-SHOOTING. 





it would be to shoot Woodcock in February, 
March, and April, or Quail so late as to the 
middle of May ; the destruction of the breeders, 
and consequent diminution of the number of 
the next year’s young, being the same in both 
cases. ‘lhe American Snipe lays four eggs; 
the death, therefore, of every Snipe during 
spring shooting is equivalent to the death of 
= of these beautiful and sporting little 
birds. 

This, one would suppose, would be conclu- 
sive against the practice; but if he venture to 
break ground in favor of the abolition by law 
of this unfair, and [ must think, unsportsman- 
like practice, he is met and silenced by some 
such exquisite reason as this—that if spring 
Snipe-shooting were prohibited, we should 
have no spring shooting at all ; and the same 
exquisite reason is adduced against the only 
step which can save the Woodcock from ex- 
termination, | mean the abolition of summer 
cock-shooting. 

To return, however, to spring Snipe-shoot- 
ing, as it is. 

So soon as the spring is fairly broken, and 
the frost—to use a common phrase—entirely 
out of the ground, the Snipe begins to appear 
upon our ineadows. This breaking of the 
spring, and disappearance of the subterranean 
lrost is,as is wel known, very uncertain as 
regards the time of its occurrence. Some- 


years, that these birds come on and stay under 
such favorable circumstances, as cause them 
to settle, as it is termed, to the ground: and, 
|when this is not the case, successive flig:its 
arriving, tarrying fora few days and passing 
onward, it is very possible that a stranger, 
‘coming from a distance to shoot, will find the 
|meadows which were yesterday alive with 
Snipe, entirely deserted, and vice versa. 

Still there are signs and tokens both of the 
weather and of the animal creation—tempera- 
tures of the former and coincidences ot the 
latter—by which the observant sportsman may 
come at conclusions, even at a distance from 
his ground, and seldom erroneously, concern- 
ing the arrival and sojourn of Snipe. 

And again, the birds have habits and haunts 
during various aspects and sudden changes of 
weather, a thorough knowledge of which will 
enable one sportsman to ail his bag, while 
another on the same ground shall make up his 
mind in despair, that there are no Snipe on 
the meadows. é 

There is no bird whose habits I have studied 
more closely than those of the Snipe, more 
especially during his vernal visit to our part of 
the country, for which my residence, nearly 
adjoining the very finest Snipe-ground, us I 
believe it even yet to be, in the world, has 
given me great lacilities; and I have it in my 
power to point out one or two peculiarities— 
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tending, by the way, more completely to distin- 
guish it from the European species—which have 
escaped the observation of our great American 
naturalists, Wilson and Audubon. 

I have, moreover, shot them from Delaware 
southward, to Quebec, in the north; and from 
the Niagara river tothe country about the 
Penobscot; so that I have net been without 
opportunity of becoming acquainted in some 
degree with their habits, throughout the whole 
geographical area of their spring and autumn 
migration ; and here I would state, though with 
much deference, as becomes one differing from 
so high an authority, that neither in this nor in 
any other of our migratory birds of Game is 
there so much difference with regard to the 
time of their arrival and departure within the 
limits I have named, as Mr. Audubon would 
make. 

That eloquent writer and accurate observer, 
states the arrival of this bird to be a month 
later, varying with the season, in Maine than 
in Pennsylvania; and ten days later yet in 
Nova Scotia. Now I am satisfied that, unless 
when the winter is extremely short, and spring 
unusually warm and early to the Westward, 
this discrepancy is greatly overrated. 

The acer ge commencement of Snipe-shoot- 
ing, even in Delaware, is not earlier, 1 am 
convinced, than the first of April; and, except 
in uncommonly early seasons, they appear al- 
most simultaneously in New Jersey and New 
York. Early in April, 1 have shot these birds 
in abundance close to the Falls of Niagara ; 
early in April I have shot them in Maine ; and 
at the end of that same month, I have shot 
them on the upland pastures around Quebec. 

On average seasons, that is to say seasons in 
which the spring is everywhere late and back- 
ward, I have found by my own observation, 
that the arrival both of the Woodcock and of 
the Snipe is nearly simultaneous, from Penn- 
sylvania to Maine, and I believe, on inquiry, 
such will prove to be the case. 

This is, however, except as a matter of 
curiosity, tending to throw light on the breed- 
ing seasons of our bird in various places, and 
so as to enable us tolegislate with most advan- 
tage for his preservation, a matter of small iin- 
portance; for, from the moment of his arrival 
in each several locality, until that of his de- 
parture, he is incessantly persecuted and pur- 
sued ; and, as the causes of his arrival are the 
same in all places, so will, | apprehend, be the 
signs of his coming also. 

The next observation that I would make in 
this place, is to guard the sportsman in the 
United States and Canada, from placing the 
slightest reliance on the maxims, advice, or 
opinions promulgated, even in the best sport- 
ing books published in England, concerning the 
Snipe, or its congener the Woodcock. 

The birds are in every respect different from 
the European species, as to their habits, haunts, 
and seasons ; and one point of difference alone 
is sufficient to render al! that is laid dawn with 
regard to the manuver of huating them there 
entirely uselese here. ‘There they are winter, 
here more or less summer, birds of passage ; 
80 that the loealities which they frequent in the 
two yom Van are of course nearly opposite. 

Not an English book but will tell you, and 
tell you truly, as regards the English Snipe, 
that the most favorable weather for the sport is 
dark, blowing, drizzling days—the very worst 
conceivable for our bird; which is apt to be as 
wild as a Hawk in windy weather, while it will 
sometimes lie till it is difficult to kick it up, on 

ight, warm, sunny days, with the wind 
southerly. But of this anon. 

ln the first place, observe, as regards the 


arrival of Snipe on the meadows, that it mat- 
ters not how fair and mild and warm the 
weather may be, or may have been for many 
days, overhead, not a bird will be found uniil 
the subierranean frost and ice have been en- 
tirely dissipated; which is rarely the case 
until after a three days’ storm of rain, with a 
siiff easterly blow, succeeded by soft, spring- 
like weather. 

It must here be remarked that, in morasses 
and bog meadows, whether fresh or salt, the 
underground frost lasts much longer unthawed 
than it does on the uplands. In one insiance, 
I remember finding all the meadows as hard 
as ice below some six inches of soft mud, 
when the frost had disappeared for many days 
on the uplands, and when the progress of 
spring was evident in the bursting buds and 
springing grass. Of course not a bird was 
to be found. 

The first of the winged harbingers of spring 
is the beautiful little Blue-Bird ; and so soon 
as he has taken up his residence with us, and 
‘commenced cleaning out his accustomed box, 
or preparing materials for his nest in the hole 
of a decayed apple-tree, we may be sure that 
the Snipe is not fur distant. When the buds 
of the willow trees display their yellowish 
verdure, and the chirping croak of the frogs 
rises from every swampy pond, we may feel 
confident that he is to be fuund on the mea- 
dows; but not until the Shad is abundant at 
the mouths of our rivers, is the Snipe plenti- 
ful on the inland morasses. 

On his first arrival, he generally hangs for 
two or three days in small whisps, or, oftener 
yet, seattered individually, along the salt 
meadows on the coast, especially in places 
where fresh springs boil up from the ground, 
* eee trickle down from the up- 
and. 

At such times, a few straggling birds may 
be picked up on the south side of Long Is- 
land, where the trout-streams, below the 
pond-dams, overflow the salt meadows, before 
a solitary Snipe has appeared inland. Then 
the sult marshes about the mouths of the 
Raritan, the Hackensac, and the Passaic, at- 
tract them in turn tor a few days; after which 
they grudual'y ascend the courses of those 
streams to the great tracts of morass and 
bog-meadow, which are spread out for leagues, 
the very Paradise uf the Snipe-shooter, espe- 
cially about the last named river. 

Here, if the weather is favorable and set- 
tled, they remain for many weeks; and may 
be pursued with much success and sport, by 
the skilful sportsman, whatever may be the 
nature of the day, unless it has been preceded 
by a very sharp frost. 

The most favorable time is, undoubtedly, 
the first fine warm day after a long easterly 
rain-storm ; and, so thoroughly am I convinced 
of this fact, that for many seasons, while resi- 
dent in New York, it was my habit to order 
my horses, and set out on the third day of a 
north-eastern storm, if the sky showed the 
slightest prospect of clearing, before the rain 
had in the least abated. It has more than 
vnce happened to me, thus setting off late in 
the evening, while it was yet raining, to see 
the sky graduaily clear up, and to hear the 
shrill squeak of the Snipe travelling overhead 
faster than myself, though in the sume direc- 
tion, before reaching my shooting-ground, 
searce twenty miles distant; and I have been 
amply rewarded for my trouble by an excel- 
lent and undisturbed day’s sport, over mea- 
dows wel] stocked with birds, and as yet vir- 
| gin of gunnere 











In such cases, it will often, however, hap- 
pen that the weather on the one or more days 
which can be spared for shooting, proves 
wild, windy, and unfavorable ; yet the sports- 
man who has travelled from a distance must 
iake it as he finds it—if he reside on the spot 
he can, and of course will, pick his own days; 
which, if he be wise, will be those soft, moist, 
silvery mornings, which so often follow slight 
nour-frosts, when the heaven is covered with 
ihe thinnest filmy haze, through which the 
sunbeams are poured down warm but mel- 
low, and when there is just enough of low 
southerly wind abroad to dry the herbage and 
to give the dogs a chance of scenting their 
game. 

As the stranger cannot thus choose, it is 
most important that he should know how to 
make the best of bad circumstances; for 
even in the worst weather, if there be birds 
at all upon his range, knowing his ground 
and the habits of nis bird, he will be able, 
nine times out of ten, to make a fair day’s 
work. 

I once shot three successive days over the 
Long Meadow, Lewises, the Troy and Parsip- 
pany Meadows, from Pine Brook, with a 
friend, in the very worst weather I ever saw 
for Snipe shooting—dry, keen, cutting north- 
easters, with the dust flying one half hour, 
and the sun shining clear but cold, and hail- 
stones pelting down the next. The birds 
were, of course, as wild as can be imagined ; 
drumming high up in the air, and performing 
all kinds of unusual anties; yet, by dint of 
good dogs, desperate fagging, and a perfect 
knowledge of our ground, we picked up six- 
ty-two couple of Snipe, besides a few Duck, 
in the course of three days. 

No great work, it is true, nor much to boast 
of; but, mark me now—during those same 
three days, two other gentlemen, as good 
shots as ourselves, perhaps better, beat the 
same meadows, putting up at the rival tavern, 
and hunting so exactly the same line of coun- 
try with ourselves, that we met and conversed 
with them more than once each day. These 
gentlemen bagged, in all, eleven Snipe and a 
Sandpiper; aod that for the simplest reason 
imaginable—they did not know where to 
look for Snipe in wild weather, while we did, 

It is, of course, unnecessary to tell any 
person uequainted with the first elements of 
Shooting, that the Snipe feeds, not on sue- 
tion, but on small worms and other insects, 
which he collects by boring in moist earth 
with his long sensitive bill. His favorite 
feeding-grouuds are, therefore, soft, sloppy 
tracts, where the soil is rich vegetable loum, 
or bog-earih, interspersed with springs, and 
sparsely covered with low, succulent grasses; 
—earth, from the surface of which the waters 
have recen.ly subsided, and on which a mud- 
dy, rust-colored scum has been deposited, on 
their subsidence or evaporation, abounds with 
food of the kind they most relish; and in 
such places they are often seen to feed. But 
in such, as the ground is either bare or but 
sparsely covered, they will rarely lie, 80 as to 
afford sport, until late in the season, when the 
young grass has acquired some height—when 
the sua has gained power, and repose and 
epicurean habits have rendered the Snipe 
tame and lazy, 

If, however, we can find ground such as I 
have described, interspe with tussock 
bogs and tufts of long grass, affording shel- 
ter to the birds, into which they will run, and 
among which they will skulk in ordi 

»80 s00n as they discover the 
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of inruders, the chance of sport will be very 
considerable. 

In cold, dry winds, however, the birds will 
not even feed, much less lie 10 the dog, on 
such ground; and consequenily we must in 
such weather look for them in very different 
places; places, indeed, in which no books of 
vatur.l history, that I know, would lead us 
to seek them, and in some of which the au- 
thorities tell us they are never to be found. 

But, to proeced in order; the Snipe when 
flushed never rises down wind, the resistance 
of the air appearing to be necessary to enable 
him to get under way. On his first rising, 
which he does for the most part ab-ut breast- 
high, he hangs on the air a litile, before he 
gathers wing, and then darts away up wind, 
if possible, if not, across wind, tack and tack, 
with extreme rapidity, and with a zig-zag 
flight, which renders them puzzling objects to 
a _saecwrs I think, however, that to a per- 
son accustomed to their motions, they are as 
easy a bird to kill as any that flies. Mr. 
Audubon states, in allusion to this supposed 
difficulty of killing Snipe, that he who ean 
kill thirty in succession, without missing one, 
is a good hand at any kind of shooting. 1 
suppose Mr. Audubon is speaking ironically; 
for if by can kill, he means habi‘ually, or even 
frequently kills, he speaks of impossibility. 
No man ever lived who could hill, in that 
sense, either thirty Snipe, or thirty of any 
other bird that flies, in succession. J] have 


seen many crack shots in my life, botn here 
and in England; but I never saw the man, 
and never expect to see him, who shooting at 
every bird that rises in distance, can kill four 
out of five under the most favorable cireum- 


stances, day in and day ont. He who bags 
three out of five, in covert and out of covert, 
from March Snipe to Becember Quail, is a 
top-sawyer; and can hold his own anywhere, 
and against any one. 

Some men may perhaps kill twenty shots in 
succession, picked out of tifty birds which ought 
to have been shot at; but my word for it, they 
will get easily beaten by the man who pre- 
tends to no such feat, but who pulls his trig- 
ger, whenever there is a chance of killing. 

The real test of shooting, no less than of 
sportsmanship, is the finding and bagging the 
greatest number of birds within a given time. 
without the smallest reference to the number 
of shots fired. 

The surest of a!l ways to ensure the never 
vecoming’a good shot, is to be afraid of miss- 
ing. Shoot at every thing that rises within 
distance, remembering always, as an old York- 
shire game-keeper, by whose side ] bagged my 
first Snipe, some eight-and-twenty years ago, 
was wont tu admonish me, that t’ Suaipe was 
i’ v maist danger. If you miss, say with 
Jacob Faithful, * better luck next time,” and 
endeavor to observe and remember how and 
why you missed him; whether you shot 
above, below, or to the right or left of him; 
this will give you steadiness and coolness at 
first: a: F wien you succeed in remembering, 
will have done much already towards prevent. 
ing you from missing fair shots at least. For 
the rest, birds wil! dudge, at times, just when 
the trigger is drawn; boughs will be in the 
way; the sun will shine in the face of the best 
shots—moreover, the steadiest nerves wll 
sometimes be shaken or. unstrung, and the 
quickest finger wili be a thumb on some days 
lo the best sportsman. 

1 know a right good shot, anda good sports- 
man tov, and a good fend of mine to boot, 
who does not pretend to kill quite three out o 
five, year in and year out; but who is wont to 


say, Which is very wrong of him, though I 
believe perfectly true, that hell be d——d it 
he can’) Leat any man who can kill twenty 
shots in succession. 

So much: jor thine encouragement, my young 
Leginner. 

Good shots have killed twenty shots in suc- 
cession; perhaps more, even in thick covert ; 
but that’s a very different thing from saying 
can kilithem. ‘That, I am satisfied, no man 
ever did, nor ever will do. 

‘This, though applicab!e especially to Snipe, 
is true of all sorts of Game. After the ob-| 
servation, Which has led me to this little digres- 
sion, Mr. Audubon remarks that he has found 
the best moment for — the trigger on a 
Snipe, to be that in which he utters bis pecu- 
liar shrill squeak ; and in this I perfectly agree 
with him; for the Snipe utters that ery as he 
rises, and before he gathers way; and | am 
convinced that the most killing way to shoot 
this bird, is to shoot at him during the instan- 
taneous point of time in which he hangs on 
the wind—that is to say, to pull the trigger 
the very instant the butt of your gun touches 
your shoulder, 

The old school method was to wait till the 
bird had done twisting, and was at some forty 
yards distance ; but all that staff, like taking a 
pinch of snulf after a bird rises and before 
raising the gun, was well enough for the days 
of long single-barrelied guns with flint locks. 
A good shot of the present day would knock 
over his dozen couple of right and left shots 
—not in succession, gentle reader—while 
one of those coaches was painfuily picking 
his half dozen. Ceteris paribus, the quickest 
shot is the best shot. 

Another maxim of the same age and the 
same school is, that the best «dog over which 
to shoot Snipe is an old broken-down, slow 
Pointer—perhaps he is lor a pot-hunter! In- 
deed, | believe, niné times out of ten, as many 
birds, perhaps more, could be bagged without a 
dog at all; or with a Newloundland or Water 
Spaniel, kept entirely at heel, and only used to 
retrieve the dead or cripples; but where would 
be the sport of such slow gunning ? 

The best dogs for Snipe are the best dogs 
that can be get fur the money—the bravest, 
fastest, most industrious, and best broken— 
Setters, for my use, seeing that I prefer them 
for al) purposes ; but Pointers, if you will. 

If they be staunch, and have good noses, and 
back weil, and drop to shot, where they are. 
without stirring from the spot, and without be- 
ing shouted at, they cannot be (co fast; and, 
if they will not do these things, it matters not 
whether they be fast or slow—they are worth- 
less. 

The most effective-sized shot for Snipe- 
shooting is unquestionably No. 8. With coarser 
shot, the charge will be so much dispersed that 
so smal! a bird as the Snipe will constantly er- 
cape being hit, even when covered fairly ; with 
smaller, birds will continually be wounded 
only, within point blank distance ; and will fre- 
quently go away entirely unharmed. Further 
than this, it is very rare to find a lever-topped 
belt or flask—which is by far the best imple- 
ment for carrying shot—that will not suffer 
any shot rea? than No. 8, to escape, even 
when the spring is down. 

Many English writers, I observe, recom- 
mend the use of two different sized kinds of 
shot, one in either barrel; but this is, in my 
opinion, neither sporismanlike nor effective. 
In all events, the barrels of a gun ought to be 
tired alternately; ocherwise, as five single 
shots are fired tor one double; one barrel will 





be worn out while the other is, comparatively | 


speaking, new. e own experience has 
taught me that for all our Upland shooting, 
except that of the Pinnated Grouse, at all sea- 
sons of ihe year, No. 8 is the most effective 
shot. It will break the pinion of a Rutied 
Grouse at fifiy yards, and that is all that can 
be desired; and when fired from a close 
shooting gun, properly breught to bear, will 
riddle its target thoroughly at the same dis- 
tance. All that is gained in weight end power 
by the use of larger shot, is lost in the con- 
densation of a charge. This will be easily 
understood when the reader is informed that 
an ounce of No. 8 shot contains six handred 
grains, or pellets, while No. 7 contains but 
three hundred and forty-one; so that at the 
same distance, with the seme gun, the ehances 
ure nearly as two to one in favor of hitting a 
smal! mark with No. 8 over the Jarger shot; 
the greater the distanee, the greater the ad- 
vantage in this respect of the smaller pellets ; 
inasmuch as all shut are propelled on diverging 
lines; and consequenily, the longer the range 
the greater will be the interval between the 
grains. 


When birds are very wild, however, I 
strongly recommend the use of Eley’s wire 
cartridges, of the same No. 8 shot, which I 
consider an invention in gunnery second only 
to percussion. IT will state here briefly, for 
the benefit of those who have not seen this 
missile, that the object of the contrivance is to 
prop: 1 the charge, like a single ball, for some 
fifteen or more yards from the gun’s muzzle. 
Af.er this distance the ease bursts, and the 
shot diverges as in an ordinary charge. The 
gain, therefore, in distance, is precisely that to 
which the case is driven unbroken. ‘This dif- 
fers in three different kinds of cartridges, blue, 
red, and green. The last of these must never 
be used, except in fowl-shooting on the bays, 
as the range is prodigious, and on Upland 
dangerous. The dive, which is che common 
kind, will increase the range of every gun, in 
closeness asin strength, from fif.cen to iwenty 
yards; and the red from twenty to forty. 

he more heavily i charge with powd:r, 
the more closely will the cariridge carry ; the 
converse of this proposition being true of 
luose shot. 

It is useless, however, for any person to use 
Eley’s cartridge, who is not cool enough to let 
a bird which gets up under his feet, go away 
twenty yards before firing at him; and who 
cannot shoot well enough at forty, with an ex- 
ceedingly close carrying gun. I have shot 
Snipe, when very wild, and Quail in open 
ground, very late in the season, wiih blue cart- 
ridges in my first, and red in my second bar- 
rel, and that with great success. I ‘would, 
however, prefer the use of loose shot, and a 
blue carinidge. 


With regard to dress, it may be well here to 
say a word or two; for Snipe shooting is a 
difficult and dirty business, as far as the walk- 
ing is concerned, and requires an athletic 
frame, and a hardy constitution. For my own 
part, I have never found any contrivance suc- 
ceed in keeping the feet dry ; for a single full, 
or heavy splash, things of common occur- 
rence, will fill the tops of the longest and 
most secure water-proof boots. Indian rubber 
is an abomination; as, if it excludes water, !t 
also excludes air, prevents ventilation, and en- 
closing all the exudations and transpirations of 
the pores, is equally uncomfortable, unwhole- 
some, and filihy. moment boots are full 
of waier, they are a dead weight, and of 





course a disadv ; I have, therefore, in 
all ordinary ground, long abandoned the at- 
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tempt to keep dry; and invarisbly used Liced | 
aucle boots of heavy cowhide, for all soris of | 
spordag. They miy be worn either with. 
short g.i.ers wid trowsers; or, what I con- 

sider in every parcicular superior, and especi.l- | 
ly in the fucili.y they give to movement in en- | 
cumbered ground, or among brashwood and_ 
stumps, knee-breeches, and leathern leggins, | 
buiioned on the ou side. The breeches may | 
be mide of corduroy or fustian for spring and | 
winter, of duck or drilling for summer shoot- 

ing; and, if made long and loose from the hip | 
to che knee, I believe no walker who has once 
adopted them in this climate will ever return | 
to heavy boots and trousers. 

It, however, the Snipe-shooter is determined | 
on endeavoring to keep himself dry, he had 
better provide himself wiih long boots from 
Canada, which he can procure, perfecily 
water-proof and of excellent quality, of any. 
maker in Montreal or Quebec, for eight dol-, 
lars a pair; whereas the same, not equally 
wo ll-made, wuld cost him double the price, 
in New York. I will here, furcher state, that 
Mr. Cullen, No. 119 Broadway, New York, is | 
the only workmun on this side the Atlantic, 
whom I know, that can turn out a real-work- 
ing-shooting-boot or shoe. 

If you adopt my plan, reader mine, you 
must make up your mind to get wet through 
in five minutes afier going out, and to con- 
tinue wet through, until your return home at 
night; but believe me, as in many other cases, 
ce n’ est que le premier ;.as qui coule, the first 
shock is all that you have to dread ; the water 
within the shoe iinmediately becomes warm, | 
by contact with the foot, and you think no, 
more about it, afier five minutes; while in a 
long day’s fag the absence of the heavy, | 
dragging, water-logged jack-boots will make 
a ditference in favor of your comforis that , 
words ean hardly describe. 

About a shooting-jacket, I have only to say 
that it cannot be tow easy or have too many 
pockets. For material, every man has his own 
fancy ; I prefer strong corduroy for winter, | 
and drilling or Russia duck for summer. Game 
pockets, tilling the whole inside of bo.h skirts, | 
will be found io earry a large bag wich mach | 
less exeriion to the sportsman than the ordi- 
nary gume-bag. 

A low-crowned, broad-brimmed hat is as | 
good for open shooting as any other head | 
gear; but for covert work, a close skull-cap, 
Wih a long peak, is the thing. 

The best prepuration for keeping boots, or 
leathorn leggins, soft, is curriers dubbing, 
which can be procured of any tanner. The 
best water dressing is equal purts of tar, tal- 
low, and Venice turpentine, mel.ed together in 
an earthen pipkin, and brushed slowly and 
gradually into the leather, before a slow fire, 
with a painter’s sash-tool. This should be 
repeated every time the boots are used; and 
itis well to observe that sun heat is fur su- 
perior to fire-heat fur the drying of wet boots; 
and that it is searcely possible to dry saturated 
leather too slowly. 

These short memoranda, with regird to 


dress, will do once for all; they are equally 
applicable to all seasons and ~poris; and I am 


Dot aware that anything wore of real advan- 
eee be id in a volume on this sub 

Now fully equi with all things neces- 
sary for ae, Psa pomp take the held ; and 
supposing the morning to be f.vorable, with 
a light breeze from the souih.westward, the 
sky sunny, yet shadowed by flouting clouds. 
~* herb ge underfou: dry, but the soil mois: 





sucer we may make sure of sport. 





Jocirn. 


ONWARD. 
A LESSON FROM HORICON.* 


Lake Horicov’s enchantment reizned, 
The leze ided, the bright, 

The chimes of sonz rong o'er its wave 
Tiat mooal.t summer nizht. 


A liyuid tries the sparkles formed, 
for Nuture’s muse to thread, 

The smile | longed to wia from her, 
Allured me where it led. 


How gracefully I glided on, 
Life loosed its curb of care, 

Until the mountiin shadows crossed 
My path and visions rare. 


But ’mid a dark uncertain course 
The spirit ne’er should rest, 

So oaward with a beidiaz ow 
And swilter keel | pressed: 


And when my prow had passed the gloom,’ 
The path before me lay, 

Whose rippliag waves in cadence sung 
The charm of mooulight ray. 


I drew a moral thence, for those 
Who faint when glory’s track 

Is shadowed by the many woes 
That warn the voyager back. 


Oh! never turn thy helm aside 
When noble is the goal, 

Press onward—destiay’s the child 
Of force within the saul. 


Ne’er !) ekward look, and thou s‘ialt ce> 
The star of triumph shine; 
Despair’s approaching gloom can make 
tivye’s chergy sublime. 
Cuement D. NewMan. 
Brook yn N Y. 





Gliipses of Books. 


We take the following from “The Gap of 
Barne=more,”"—a tale of the Irish Highlands 
and the Revolution of 1688. Our first ex- 
tract gives a lively description of an attempt 
made by an officer of James II. to capture a 
castle held by one of the Protestant gentlemen 
of Donegal county :— 


“The brave band who defended the castle 
made no atteinpt to disguise trom themselves 
the extent of the peril that surrounded them. 
Enough had been told them by their comrades, 
to assure them that the force approaching 
against ther was overwhelming in numbers. 
They looked at each other in the light of a 
lamp which swung dimly and heavily in the 
hall, with the aspect of men who felt that they 
might never see the morning light. Upon no 
man’s countenance, however, appeared the 
traces of either fear or agitation; on the con- 
trary, a calm, resolute determination was 
stamped on the lineaments of each countenance 
as they were parting in the hall, each to as- 
sume the station determined upon. From his 
secure position over the door, Spencer was 
able to reconnoitre periectly the assailants as 
they appruached. They were now crossing 
the bridge by which the avenue was carried 
over the moat. At the head of the party rude 
a body of horsemen, about tairty strang, in 
military uniform and array; a dense mass o! 
infantry, which followed, advanced with a re- 
gularity which proved that they too were dis- 
ciplined soldiers. Immediately on crossing 
the horsemen defiled a little to one side. ‘The 
fantry passed on iv regular ranks, disclosing 
4 body which coud not be less than a bun- 
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lred strong. The leader of the party, in whom 
Spencer recognised, even in the imperfect 
light, the figure of Carro!l, pointed to the cor- 
ner of the castle immediately before them, in 
which the great hall door was situated; the 
whole purty instantly advanced at a pace be- 
uween running and walking, and Spencer per- 
ceived that the centre of the battalion carried 
with them a machine in the nature of a batter- 
ing-rain, with which it was intended to assail 
ihe door, A little time appeared to be spent 
by the assailants in consultation, and all was 
silent for several minutes. Again, however, a 
strong party of footmen rushed over the bridge 
with tuat wild howl which proclaimed that 
they were Irish robbers and rapparees. Mad- 
dened by the fumes of intoxicating liquors, 
which Carroll had distributed to them during 
the intervals of pause, these savages rushed 
blindly, without any attempt at discipline or 
regularity, to the door. With the fierce shouts 
of men hungry for blood and the plunder which 
had been promised them, they swung, under 
the galling fire which poured down upon them, 
the battering-ram against the door. Its stout 
vaken timbers echoed to the blows with which 
it was assailed. Well, however, did the good 
old door do its duty on that feartul night, and 
well did its brave defenders from above do 
theirs. One after another of the savages that 
worked the battering-ram, fell dead at their 
work, from the bullets that were shot straight 
at them from the loop-holes over the dour. 
As each fell, however, another took his place ; 
while meantime a party of more disciplined 
troops drawn up just inside the bridge en- 
deavored in some degree to protect the party 
at the door, by directing a continuous fire at 
the windows and battlements of the castle. 
But one of these shots told ; the eldest son of 
James Morris, a fine young man of about 
twenty-one years of age, incautiously showing 
himself at a window, received a shot through 
the brain, and feil lifeless in his father’s arms. 
It was no time for sorrow ; the father carried 
the corpse of his son and laid him ealmly and 
gently on the bed in the room next to that in 
which he had been shot. He gazed for a 
second calmly and fixed'y upon his face, and 
saying, as he bowed his head, *‘ God’s holy 
will be done,’ he laid upon the table the soli- 
tary and dim lamp with which one of his com- 
panions had lighted him to his dismal task ; be 
then left the room, and retiring to his place 
where he had been stationed, reloaded his 
musket without apparently a struggle of 
emotion.” 


The following passage from the same book, 
possesses some interest, from the evidence it 
gives of the feelings of a mother who fears the 
dishonor of her child. To understand it the 
reader must know that Spencer is a Pro- 
testant soldier of some renuwn, who is sup- 
posed to be the accepted lover of a lady of his 
own rank and faith ; be is suddenly confronted 
with the mother of Adeline Gray, a lowly and 
despised maiden, the more so, as her mother 
bore the unenviable reputation of being a 
witch ; 

“William Spencer, my danghter has been 
with you here?” “ She has,” replied Spencer ; 
who, even if under any circumstances he 
would haye hazarder] an untruth, believed it 
would be utterly useless to deny what it ap- 
peared his informant was as well acquainted 
with as himself. “ Alone?” said the other, 
~queezing together the muscles of the arm she 
had grasped. “Yes, yes,” said Spencer, ab- 
solutely smarting with the pain that vice-like 


grasp Was Vudicating. “Stop, stop,” said she, 
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as she perceived him struggling to'release his 
arm, “ifmy hand hurts you *» «Tt does,” 
rate A. gorge “If my hand hurts you, 
it may save both you and me from great pain | 
hereatter; listen to me now.” “I am listen- | Of #ll that f vor me, 
ing,” said Spencer, endeavoring patiently to’ —— py gta ecoiennag: 
bear the pain, which was become almost in-| To part with thee | needa must die, 
tolerable. She let go his arm, and drawing | Could parting separate thee aud I. 
her clenched hand close to his features, she | 
suid in a tone like thunder :— 

“ My daughter was with you here,—here in | 
this lonely place, in the dusk of the evening, | 
almost in the darkness of the night; tell me) 
what brought herhere?” Her eyes absolutely | 
glared with passion, and her lips became white | 
with rage, as Spencer made no reply to this | 
interrogatory, which, after all, was not very | 
unnatural for a mother to put. “I know, 1) 
know,” she cried ina fury, “ how you sassenach | 
lords look down upon the’ ancient princes of | 
the land; but look you, William Spencer, | 
blood as pure as ever run through your veins | 
is in hers; look you, William Spencer, the | 
breasts of Mary O'Donnell nursed that child, | 
and if dishonor ever crosses her path, by the | 
living God there is a vengeance for the man | 
that brings it on her, that will blast and con- | 
sume him from the face of the earth.” “ Dis- | 
honor !”’ cried Spencer, terrified at her energy, | 
and shocked at her suspicions. “ Aye, dis-| 
honor!” she cried in a voice whose deep tones | 
shvok her entire chest, and absolutely vibrated 
like the notes of an organ in that of the person 
whom she addressed. “ Do you not understand 
me ? Would you make the mother speak more 
plainly? Shame, shame upon your honor, on 
your manhood, to break the heart of an artless Thus still to one another tend : 

irl that has no one to protect her but a wan- Buch is the sucred name of ftlend. 

ering mother! Noble soldier! great Pro- | _ 


testant hero! listen, listen!” she cried, ve- | A PvuzzLe FoR ANTIQUARIANS.—A dead 
hemently grasping his arm with a squeeze to | alligator, as newspaper readers may remem- 
which the former one was that of a child, as | ber, which was lately found floating in the bay 
Spencer in vain attempted to stop this burst of of New York, awakened much speculation 
wasted indignation. +. Listen tu a mother— | among naturalists ; the recent discovery of 
little as you think of this, I tell you now, as | the skeleton of another, almost as far north in 
sure as there is a God in heaven, if Adeline New Jersey, is therefore not a novelty of won- 
Gray ever knows a day’s disgrace by you, der in these regions, except from the immense 
you ll curse the day when you hy etd born to be | size of the latter, and irom a matter of most 
the blasted thing you will be.” “ Madam,” | curjous antiquarian interest connected with 
cried Spencer passionately, forgetting, in bis | jis exhumation. 
horror at her imputations, the physical pain! This last alligator or crocodile, measuring 
she was compelling him to undergo, “you | thirty feet in length, was found at Eatontown, 
wrong me; | would die to save your daughter|N. j., about ten miles from Long Branch, 
from grief, or pain, or shame.” “ Don’t dare | while digging for marl. ‘The skeleton lay 
to play upon me; did you not talk of love to about six feet beneath the surface in a stratuin 
my daughter to night?” “ You are her mo-| of green sand ; and underneath this skeleton, 
ther,” said Spencer, “and you have aright to\as if it had dropped from the mouldering 
know. I did talk of love,—but hear me out. | stomach of the monster, was vund an ancien! 
]t was the first time, and it was to offer her| eins ‘This coin is described to us by an in- 
my heart and hand at the altar, a hand of telligent correspondent, who has handled it, as 
which not even the daughter of the O'Donnell | about the size of a dollar; its composition, in 
need be ashamed.” “ You this evening offer-| which there is a large share of silver, being 
ed marriage to Adeline Gray?” “TI did.” | probably Corinthian brass. On the face of it 
“ Were you serious and true in what you | js the figure of a lion, with the date 6—48 in 
said? F alse men have made these promises | Arabic numerals: on the reverse, amid seve- 
before now.” “As I stand in the sight of | pal illegible letters, the fragmentary words,— 
God, I was solemnly and earnestly serious and | « arg. pRocoN. LATIA MO.” may be deciphered, 
true!” The solemnity of this assertion ap-| surrounding two larger letters, in the centre 
peared to overcome the credulity of the mo-| one of which is the Greek II with an R inter- 
ther; she looked for some minutes into the | woven with it. 
river, and then turning her head to Spencer, We understand that the whole of this cu- 
she said :—“ How were you to be married ?” | rious matter is to be brought betore some 
“At the altar of her own faith.” “ But after antiquarian society in the regular mode, with 
toe were married, you would make her @ | a}i the necessary testimony as to facts particu- 
eretic from that faith?” “Never,” said | tar of the discovery. But while those learned 
Spencer, “she shall be tree to worship God as | gentiemen are puzzling themselves as to the 
she thinks right. pro-consulship in which this coin was cast, 
and calling in the aid of the geolngist to ac- 
count for its locality, our quick-minded readers 
will instantly jump to the honest conclusion, 
that this crucudile, who found his burial amid 


Miscellany. 


AT PARTING. 
I have ex:mined and do find, 


But neither chance nor compliment 
Did element our love ; 
"Twas sacred sympathy was lent 
Us from the Quire above. 
That friendship Fortune did create 
Still fears a woud from Tune or Fat>. 


Our changed ond mingled souls are grown 
To such acquaintence now, 

That, if each would rexume his own, 
Alas! we know net how, 

We have exch other so engrost 

That each is in the union lost. 


And thus we ean no absence know, 
Nor shall we be confined ; 
Our active souls will daily go 
To learn each other's mind. 
Nay should we never meet to sense 
Our suuls would hold intelligence. 


Inspired with » flame divine, 
I scorn to court # stay; 
For trom that noble soul of thine 
I ne’er can be away 
Bat I shell weep when thou dost grieve, 
Nor can I die while thou dost live. 


By my own temper I shal! guess 
At thy felicity 

And only like my happiness, 
Because it plenseth thee. 

Our heorts an any time will tell 

If thou or | be sick or well, 


Thy lieger sou! in me shall lie, 
And all thy thoughts reveal, 

Then back wguia with mine shall fly, 
And thence to me shell stest, 











(Sept. 9. 


the sands of New Jersey, had, two thousand 
years ago, half digested some Roman soldier 
in the rivers of Alrica, ere he floated westward 
for a new-meal with the poor fellow’s las. coin 
still preserved in his maw! 


— 


A correspondent of the Atheneum ' as dis- 
covered that Paley’s Natural Theo ogy is 
copied from a series of papers which appeared 
about the end of the 17th century, in the 
Leipsic Transactions, by a Dutch philosopher, 
named Nienwentyt. It is extraordinary that 
this discovery was not made before. seeing 
that the papers, afler having been published at 
Amsterdam about the year 1700, were afier- 
wards translated into English by Mr. Cham- 
berlayne, and published by Longman and Co. 
in 1818, about fifteen years after Paley’s 
Natural Theology appeared. As Paley quotes 
Nienwentyt, from the Leipsic Transactions, 
he, of course, must have known of and pe- 
rused them. Parallel passages are printed 
side by side in the Atheneum. 


The two first volumes of the Rt. Hon. T. 
B. Macaulay’s History of England will be 
published in England in the cuurse of the pre- 
sent autumn; aid, of course, in no long time 
therealter an American edition will be in the 
market. 


The Six First Books of Euclid’s Elements 
have been lately published in England with 
colored diagrams, in order that they may be 
“more speedily comprehended and perma- 
nently impressed upon the memory.” 


Literature is quite at a stand on the con- 
tinent of Europe, little of consequence appear- 
ing beyond political pamphlets. Our list this 
week is exceedingly scanty ; and on this oc- 
casion we have dixpensed with our accustomed 
classification as needlessly extending what can 
now be taken in with a glance of the eye. 

At the late meeting of the British Associa- 
tion an explanation was given of the various 
applications of gutta percha. “One curious 
exhibition was a hollow tube of this substance 
about one hundred yards in length. through 
which the breath of one party was directed to 
a flute, whilst another party played on the 
stops and keys, and the two thus playing 
separate parts produced a perfect tune. The 
object of this exhibition was to illustrate a 
plan propesed by the lecturer (Mr. Wishaw) 
for a speaking telegraph, by means of which 
one party could convey his voice for three- 
quarters of a mile.” 

The American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science will hold its next meeting on 
the 20th inst. at Philadelphia. 

At the late commencement (Aug. 22), at 
Harvard Coilege, the degree of A. B. was 
conferred on the fifty-nine members who con- 
stituted the graduating class. Henry Hallam 
of London, Joe! Parker, Theron Metcal!, Reu- 
ben Hyde Walworth, and Louis Agassiz, re- 
ceived the degree of Doctor of Laws; and the 
degree of Doctor of Divinity was conferred on 
the Rev. Joseph Allen of Northborough, Rev. 
E. B. Hall, Rev. Wm. B. Sprague, and Rev. 
G. O. K. Stuart. 

Aug. 24 was Phi Beta Kappa day, “or 
rather the day for the annual meeting of the 
Harvard Alpha of the Fraternity. This 
branch consists in the main of graduates of 


the University, together with about sixteen o! 
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the under-gradnates, who are immediate mem-! heads and black eyes constantly in motion, ex- 
bers, and by whom sixteen additional members amining with eager vigilance every neuk and 
are chosen from lower classes. The choice, rock which they passed. I looked down into 
as a general rule, falls upon the scholars high- the poo! below me—it was clear as amber— 
est in college rank in each class, and the and behind a large boulder of granite, in about | 
society may therefore be considered fairly | eight feet of water, I saw three salmon—a 
entitled to the character given it on a late large one lying just at the back of the stone, and 
occasion by ex-President Quincy, as the ‘ éi/e two smaller holding against the stream in 
representative’ of the learning and talent of the the same line. (The otter pursue the large 
University. The orator of the day was the salmon). 

Rev. Dr. Bushnell, of Hartford ; the poet, Epes |The skill with which they pursued their game 
Sargent, Esq., Editor of the Boston T'rans- was like that of a well trained greyhound 
cript.” Dr. Bashnell’s subject was “The in a course—whenever they came to the 
Motives of Action ;” Mr. Sargent’s poem was throat of the pool, they pressed the fish hard 
on the “ Conflict of Opinions” on al] subjects to make him double into the clear water, and 
which characterizes the present age. Both one was always vigilant to make him rise or. 
gentlemen acquitted themselves with much turn, the increased efforts of which exhausted | 
ability. Dr. B.’s address is to be published. his strength. With equal sagacity they work-. 
ed him at the tail of the pool to prevent him 
descending the rapid. Twice, in reiurning, 
as the fish doubled round the boulder behind 
which he had originally lain, the nearest otter 
/m.de a counter-turn in the opposite direction, 
and caught the salmon as they met, silvering 
the water with # flash of flying scales. With 
this race the fish began to tire, and the otters 
continued to press him, till at last all three 
appeared turning, afd struggling, and knit- 
ting together, in the deep water—came up to 
the surface in a heap, rolled over and over, the 
otters coiled in a ring, and the fish splashing | 
between them, and striking the water with iis 
tail, till suddenly all disappeared, and left a 
thick circle of bubbles. ln a few moments | 


Mr. John M. Kemble is preparing a history 
of England anierior to the Norinan Conquest. 
It will be entitled * The Saxons in England,” 
and will soon be published. 


Alison is superintending the preparation of 
an Epitome of the History of Europe, from the 
commencement of the French revolution in 
1789 to the restoration of the Bourbons in 
1815. 

The author of “ Essays written in the Inter- 
vals of Business” has just produced the first 
volume of a new work enitled “The Con-| 
querors of the New World and their Bonds- 
men ; being a Narrative of the Principal Events 
wiich led to Negro Slavery in the West Indies 


ed over, and spun round like a wheel; but 
and America.” 


Satmon Fisutxe sy Orrers.—In ascending 
a river, if the binks wii! admit, the otter inva- 
riably leaves the water at the rapids, and takes 


‘originally lain, and where his predeces- 


by this time one of the otters had fixed the 
fish behind the shoulder fin, and both were | 
working towards the further bank. Opposite | 
‘to the “salmon stone,” where the fis had | 





tree, and carried home the salmon, which 
weighed twelve pounds and a half.— Trai’s of 
the Deer Fvrest. 


A CHEROKEE AT BUENA VISTA. 


B. F. Ross, adjutant of the Arkansas regi- 
ment, who fought with such distinguished 
bravery at Buena Vista, and was afterwards 
rewarded for his meritorious behavior, by 
promotion from the ranks to the adjutaney 
of that regiment, is a Cherokee, and has 
numerous relations in the Cherokee nation, 
al.hough he has not lived there for many 


_yeurs, haviug adopted Arkansas as his home. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE RIO BRAVO. 
Imagine four of the crookedest things in 
the world, then imagine four more twice as 
erooked, and then fancy to yourself a large 
river three times as crooked as all these put 
together, and you have a faint idea of the 


crooked disposition of this almighty crooked 


river. There is no drift in it, from the fuct 
that it is so crooked that timber ean’t find its 


/way far enough down to lodge two sticks 


together—but few snakes, because it is not 
straight enough to swim in, and the fish are 
ull in the whirlpool in the bends, because 
they can’t find their way out. Birds frequent- 
ly attempt to fly across the river, and light 
on the same side they started from, being 
deceived by the different crooks! Indeed, you 


they rose aguin, skimmed on the surface, turn-| may be deceived when you think you see 


across it, and some of the b’hoys say it is so 
darned twisting there isn’t but one side to it. 
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the shore to the next pool ; so that, if there is 
an otter on the stream, his up-track is sure to 
be found at those places. In returning, how- | 
ever, he will often float down the rapids with 
the current. ‘I'he prints which | found in the 
sand had been made during the night. There 
was a chance that the otters had not returned, | 
and I climbed into the oak over the pool to see 
what might come down, Enveloped in the 
screen of leaves which the brightness of the 
surrounding sun made more obscure within, I 
had a view up the rapid above, and into the 
beyond. I had sat in the oak for about 

alf an hour, with my eyes fixed on the stream, 
and my back against the elastic branch by which | 
I was supported, und rocked into a sort ol | 
dreamy repose—when I was roused by a flash. 


in the upper pool, a ripple on its suriace, and | quite dead, and they had just reachea their | 
then a running swirl, and something thatleaped heap when there came a whistle from the | tg 


and plunged, and disappeared. I watched 
without motion for some moments, but nothing 
came up, and | began to doubt that it was only | 
one of those large, lazy salmon, which neither | 
the wing of the peacock nor bird of paradise, nor 
any other delusion in gold or silver, can tempt 
to the surtace, but which, after refusing all 
which art can offer, comes weltering up from 
the bottom, «nd throws himself splash over 
yourline! Just as 1 was thinking how olten 
he had treated me with this impertinence, in 
that same pie! saw two dark objects bob- 
bing like ducks down the rapid—between the 
two pools—but immediately as they came near, 
distinguished the round, staring, goggle-eyed 
heads of two otters, floating one after the other, 
their legs spread out like flying squirrels, and 
steering with their tails, the tips of which 
showed above the water as the rudder of an 
Elbe scuite. Down they came, as tlt as float- 


sors had lain ever since the boulder was left! O,yators of the American Revolution By E. 
in the bottom of the river, there was one of L. Magoon. New York: Baker & Scribner. 

those green tumuli called “Carn Dobhrain,” | Tue style of this hook, though somewhat of 
the otters’ heap, formed where they and their) tie stilted order, is not wanting in eloquence 
“ forbears” have sat to eat their prey—and by | and Mr Magoon’s fluent florid periods will pro- 
the remains which they have lett, perhaps for) bably commend his theories to popular accept- 
three hundred years. It was, as they general- | ance, much better than would a less oratorical 
ly are, a little, smooth, green heap, verdant} pen. The very clussification of his subjects 


‘from the rich manure of scales and fish bones |! will show the enthusiastic spirit with which 
|—a round, velvet cushion, which, had it been °F author entered upen his work. We have 











ing skins upou the water, but their round short 


‘convenient, would have made a much plea- 


santer seat for Sir Pulomides or Sir Tristem, 
than the mole hills on which they sat to draw 
breath trom their battle Thither the otters 
retired, not only to draw breath, but some- 
thing else equally agreeable to them. As 
they dragged the tish up the bank he appeared 


Logie Brae, and a whoop which stariled them 
from their busy work. For a moment they 
watched and lisiened, then slid to the water's 
edge like eels, hearkened again, turned their 
long curved whiskers over the edge of the 
pool, and slipped into the water wichout 
leavivg a ripple on the surface. The whoop 
and the whisile died away, but they never re- 
turned or gave the slightest eddy, rise, or bub- 
ble, that might \ell how or where they left the 
pool. I could easily have shot them both 
during their hunt, and more surely when trail- 
ing the fish up the bank, for they were not 
thirty paces distant, and my double gun was 
loaded with B.B.; but the intense imerest of 
their chase lefi no other thought, and 1 was 
curious to see the end of their proceedings, 


when they were interrupied by the base varlet | 


who disiurbed the harmony of nature upon 
the top of the brue. Seeing there was no- 


thing wore to be done, I descended trum my 


| James Otis, ** The Orator of Intrepid Passions,” 
| Sarnuel Adams, ** Last of the Puritans,” Josiah 
| Quincey, ** Orator of Refined Enthusiasm,” 
| John Hancock, ** Dignified Cavalier of Liberty,” 
| Joseph Warren, *“ Type of our Martial Elo- 
| quence,” &c., &c, 

| We quote the following remarks upon Fisher 
| Ames, as characteristic of our author’s style. 


** Acute sensibility, the inseparable concomi- 
j tant of genius, and potent auxiliary cf reason, 
| Was finely developed and copiously abounded in 
Fisher Ames A mind kindled with enthusi- 
asm unfolds its grandeur in the light of its own 
flames, as the sea is never more grand than at 
night when it heaves, storm-tossed and brilliant, 
with the illumination of its own phosphores- 
cence. When fully aroused in debate, Ames 
frequently trembled trom head to foot; he wept 
in irrepressible emotion, and paused in the 
struggle to embody the inarticulate eloquence of 
his heart. He bent under the reflex passions he 
aroused in others, and then in turn bowed them 
under the augmented weight of his own, 

“The great orators of antiquity labored long 
and passionately to develope their own sensibi- 
lities, and, in speaking, to make their heart a 
mighty auxiliary to their intellect. They strove 
to feed the fires of their eloquence with the 
choicest materials, selected from the most glow- 
ing sources; mot as dry quotetions, frigid orna- 
ments tagged to the limping duliness of their 
own siupid thoughts, but 2s spontaneous contri- 


butions of volcame beat and power, kindling 
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where they fell and blend’ng with the fl.mes | The anthor stops criticism, by disavowing 
they augmented. Their minds were rich with | any pretension to origin lity in the trestment vo. 
the selectest stores of elegant literature, and as his theme, but this will net preveat us from 
some pertinent maxim or splendid illustration wishing at times that there was a little more 
occurred in extemporaneous discourse, the gem freshness and point. 

grew suddenly brilliant amid the coruscations | 
of inflamed taney, while the orator poured his 
whole soul into his quotation, and seut it, revi- 
vified and blazing, to every enrapiured bosom. ; } : faites 
This power of repreducing familiar thoughts wire Sara a ee , ; 
with atl their orizinal inspiration and effect, is a) Tue very binding of this volume in the uni- 
rare gift, and was constantly improved by Fisher | form style of the Presbyterian Board, is an us- 
Awes. He possessed the power of striking those S"rauce of its value and ad ipt ition for useful- 
delicate notes of soul-harmony which a sympa- | 23s. This volume contains choice selections 
thetic audience always repeat with rapture in| ftom the standard Biblic.1 writers, and gives a 
their hushed hearts. He diffused a charm around | $00d tdea of the account of t leat and rec] worth 
him, like ambrosia evaporaing from an open Which Christianity has ealisted into her ser- 
vase, and which was worthy to be served at the) Vice. 

table of the gods. He was not simply a rhetori- | 
cian, or an adept in inetaphysies, he was an ora- 
tor by the true passion of eloquence; he was a 
musician in his tones, and a poet in his expres- 
sions. 

«* Ames was a sound reasoner, but his style of : , ' 
argument was harinonions with the constitution | tenant senna: SioUe ie «eI a, 
of his mind, The logic that is most felt is which noe abntit to come ate the market; and When Wish 
least seen, as the cannon-ball that rends the! ing te notify the publ.c of their ow. contemplated Hierary 
tarzet is not visible in its flight. True force | Wdertaki gs, they should, in scmding us the title. &e., of 
should be measured by its efficiency, rather thay | ‘he Werk io bond. mirk i+ ennomscement.” in onder that 
bv the manner in which its results are executed, | he inform two thus given my not be mistaken in this 

“* Popular eloquence must be rich in colors, | ollice for an advertisement, 
simple in subject, sparkling with light, palpable | ** The puvtication of this weekly list has materially 
in premises, bold in deduction, and varied 10 assisted persous residing at a distu.ce, ia mking theit 
tone, in order to please the multitude and con- 
vince all Asin nature there are some pron.i- 
nent objects which can be seen from es a 
hous-, a tree, or a mountain, so there are but a_ ; : 
few reasons $0 obvious as to strike the common | _Hvivg been compelied, in many instances, to glean the 
mind. That which a phiiosopher comprehends | titles from Adverti-em ots in the daily papers. the list has 
by an argument, the mass of the people compre- | not been as full aud p rfeciio every p wplcolas as it is our 
hend in animage It is indispensuble to use | desire to un ske it. Henceforth, if publishers, iummediately 
variety. The ear is soon pained with simeness wpun the issue of any work, will terward to us a copy of 
of tone, and the soul loathes a perpetual string of | the tile pige and the price, marked “ Literary World's 
syllogisms. weekly list,” all detic encies of this kind will be remedied. 

* Ames inthis respect was a master. He was, Aprl 22. OSGUUD & CU. 
ea: ily excited, but exercised a sovereign power | 
of self-control He knew that it was necessary | 
to be master of bis own passions, in order to | 
govern those of others. He assumed diversified | 
fortns and hues with Protean facility Now he | 
skims the ground and obscures bimself in smoke ; | 
anon he darts through the empyrean with corus- 
cations of flame, and with res leadent light) 
illuminates the waters, the earth, and the) 
heavens. 


Daily Bread; consisting of Extracts in 
_ Prose and Verse, from Eminent Divines Vor 
every diy in the year. Philadelphia: Presby- 
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Believe. By J. E. Le Boys des Guays, Editor | vertiemenuts ure wot seut to vecupy oF fi tne apoce en 
of * La Nouvelle Jerus lem.” ‘Translated from | gazed. 
the Freach, by Joha Murdock. Revised and) Is Cuaxee an Apvsetisement, specific directions 


» Geurs ishe. : p | Mist be Woden Upos Lhe ome to ve suo tiluted, in Order Wo 
gaa by George Bushe New Yors: John aVoiu mi dake. 


Tuts is a new edition of a work held in hig): 
estimation by the ‘ New Church.” We may 
examine it at leagth hereafter, but now simpl, 
call attention to it, as being likely to ijterest 
any one who may wish to leara without tvo L.- 
borivus iavéstigstion, what are some of tie 
theologic.t tescuiigs of Swedeabors. 


The Church in Earnest. By John Anzell | 
James. Boston: Guuld, Kendall & Liacols 
1848. 

Tus is a neat issue of one of the most prac- 
tic.1 works of the day. The subject is pecu- 
liarly appropriate to the times, and cannot fail 
to secure attention. To be agzress.ve, tit 
Chureh must, of course, be possessed of tie 
gener] spirit of the age. Let ver fall behina 
in the onward movemet, sue wall lose hes 
power over mankiud, and become efiete. 
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Mason and Webb’s New Singing Book. 
THE NATIONAL PSALMIST. 


By MASON & WEBB. 


Now ready for delivery, ‘* The National Psalm- 
ist; a new Collection of Church Masic, &e , 
by Lowell Mason and George Jarres Webb.” 

5 work, upon which more than three yerrs of labor 


have been expended is Low presented to Choristers, 
Teachers of Music, aod otters, a3 4 most ¢ muplete 


MANUAL OF PSALMUDY, 


adapted to the use of Choirs, Congregitions, Singing 
Sen ols, and Masical Societies. 


In addition to a large v viety of entirely New Music | 


furnished ja port by vative or foreifa coutribu ors ex 
pressly for the work, © ‘Toe Nation 1 Ps. dinist” ts vetieved 
loconteiin larger amount, thin any otuer collection, of 


the rich and standud old tunes, Which hive stood the | 


test of ages, but many of which are vew to Us 
country 


It contains most of the populir English Chants, and its 


Authems, mostly new, are well adapted both for Church | 


Worship and Choir practice. 
{is ludexes are very complete ; embracing besides the 


una! Alphabetiond and Metrieal lodexcs, an badex to | 


First Lives of Hymus, &e.. aud © De-eriptive Titles” ia 
which the tuaes are classified aceurdiag to their style aud 
ch :racter. 


“Tbe National Psalmist” contsins 119 tunes in Long | 
Metre ; 137 in Common Metre; 77 ta Short Metre, and 99 | 


of various P urticuler Metres, cimbraciog all the va jeties tua 
use ; also, 37 Anthems aud Set Pieces, many of them tur 
Dished expressly for the Work by distinguished English 
Composers, and 107 Chant-—tochuding tie Canticies ot 
the Protestint Episcopal Church 

Terchers and others interesied are invited to call and 
eXunine this werk. Publi-hed and for site by 


TAPPAN, WHITTEMORE & MASON, 
114 Washington Street, Bo-ton. 


ALCON SALE OF BOOKS, ETC. 
BANGS, RICHARDS, AND PLATT 


Auc'un and Commission Merchants, 
4 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


FGULAR Sates of Books, St tionery. &e., &e.. on 

Monga¥s, Wronksoays. and ERIDAYS. of KacB 

kek Consignarnt, respectfully selicued, on which 
Cart advances will be made when required. 


_AT PRIVATE SALE—100) H irdiag’s Qu rte Bible:, 
| 15 lu do. do. Nos. 2,3, and 4; Also, a large assert- 
{nent of Bibles ju sheep extra, extra gilt. and Turkey mo 


Toco bindings, for sale cheap, by the case ur suailer 
q \4nUlics. . ri 


BLANK BOOKS —An exten<ive assortment of Blink 


= Ks, foolseap, domy aod medium sizes, 1. tail sheep and 


89 3¢ 





$ Scrip Books, Porif divs, &e , weil maaulactured, (0 
which the utteation of the trade is i..vited. stuf 


Hf Kassie bhodings ; also, fli bound Blinks, wag aud — 
bread fold qaartes; Memercndau Books. Composition | 


JUST PUBLISHED 
THE ORATORS OF THE AMERI 
CAN REVOLUTION. 

By Rev. E. L. MAGOON. 


1 vol. 12mo. with Portraits. 


RETIRING FROM BUSINESS ; 
Or, the Rich Man’s Error. 
By T. S. ARTHUR. 


COMPLETE WORKS 


REV. DANIEL A. CLARK, 
WITH A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 


By Prof. GEO. SHEPARD. 
A New Edition. 


1 vol. 1Smo, 


la two volumes octivo. 


LECTURES ON SHAKS?PEARE. 
By H. N. HUDSON. 


Second Edition. Two vols. 12:0. 


8vo. plates, | 


B.& S wi!l publish in a few days 


it ‘THE WOMEN OF THE AMERICAN 


REVOLUTION. 
Mrs. ELLET. 


2 vols. 12mo. 
ILLUSTRATED WITH 


i 
| 


| WREATHS OF FRIENDSUIP. 


| 


By 


PORTRAITS. 


A beautiful Juvenile Gift-bock 
By T. S. ARTHUR. 


ILLUSTRATED. 


BURNS; 
AS A POET AND AS A MAN. 
By SAM’L TYLER, Esq. 


1 vol. 12mo. 


THE GAMBLER ; 
OR, A POLICEMAN’S STORY. 
By CHAS. BURDETT. 
1 vol. 18mo. 


BY BAKER & SCRIBNER, 
36 Park Row and 145 Nassau Street. 


HIGH-SCHOUL DICTIONARY 


| A HIGH-SCHOOL 
| PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY 


| OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 


| 
| 
| 


' 


#9 2 





—__—_» 


| Abridged from the Ametican Dictionary of Nosh Web- 


ster, LL. 


| WITH ACCENTED VOCABULARIES OF CLAS IC.L, SCRIP- | 


TURK, AND MODERN GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES, 
BY WILLIAM G. WEBSTER. 


This is a neat duodccune volume of 360 piges, and is de- 
| signed te tural b tur schools a Vocabalary of the wore cou 
ju Werds which constitute the body of our language, 
with .Quserou. teehuical terms in the -ciences aud art, 
and tanny Words and phrases trom other langusges, which 
ate offea wet with ia English books, with a trtet defination 
of each. Sacu prticiples, as are also adjectives have 
been inverted immedi .tely atier their veros, as well as 
these which «re irreguiar, or not of easy tormition but 
teeostly with: at defini nu, as (oer meantug may be e csily 
deduced fe mithe primitive dader which they staud bere 
gular plurals are given in this work, as alse the piurils of 
nouns in ey, there being 4 great tendency even among god 
Writers to mis-speli plurals of this class. Suojoiued to the 
work are also accented vocabularics of Greek. Latin, and 
Scripure proper names, and a bist of mudera Geographic «| 
names, with their pronunciation as given by the latest au 
thorities. 

‘The orthography and pronanciation in this volume are 
tude te core spo. d closely with the recent editions of Dr. 
Webster's works, issued under the editorstip of Prof. 
vwodrich, ot Yale College. Publisbed and for sale b 

KUNTINGTON & SAVAG 
auf 216 Pearl street, N. York. 


| 





| 
| 
| 
| 





Just Published by 


GOULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN, 
MODERN FRENCH LITERATURE. 


BY L. RAYMOND DE VERICOUR, 


Formerly Lecturer in the Royal Atheneum of Peris, Mem- 
| ber of the Institute of Frauce, &c. 


REVISED, WITH NOTES, 


Relating principally to Authors prominent in the late Re- 
volution at Paris 


By WILLIAM 8. CHASE. 
With a fine Portrait of Lamartine. 


This Treati-e has received the bighest praise as a com- 
| prehensive and thorough survey of the various depart- 
| ment<ot Modero Prem bh Lik rature. It contains biographi- 
| cal snd eriical notes of ail the prominent names in Philo- 

sophy, Critici-w, History, Romance, Poetry, and the 
| Dram ; aud presents » full and impartial consideration of 
| the Potitic | Tendencies of Fronce, as they may be traced 
jo the wreungs of authors equally conspicuous as Scholars 
and a» Stalesien. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


i2mo. Price $1 25. 


PRINCIPLES OF ZOOLOGY ; 


Touching the Structure, Development, Distribution, and 
Naar | Arrangement of the Races or ANIMaLs, 
liviug aud extinet, with numerous iilus- 
trations. 


For the use of Schools and Colleges. 
PART [, COMPARATIVE PHYSIOLOGY 
LOUIS AGASSIZ AND AUGUSTUS A. 

Price $1. 

THE CHURCH IN 

BY JOHN 


BY GOULD. 


EARNEST. 
ANGELL JAMES. 


18m0. Price 50 cents. 


©“ We rejoice that this work has been republished in 
this country, and We cannot too strongly commend it to 
| the serious perus:! of the churches of every name."— 
| Christian Alliance. 
“Its arguments and appeals are well ad«pted to rouse 
to action, and the times call for such a book, which we 
| trust will be aniversally read.’"—N. Y. Observer. 


THE SILENT COMFORTER: 
A Companion for the Sick Room. 


BY MRS. LOUISA PAYSON HOPKINS. 


Price 31 1-4 cents, 


ALFRED IN INDIA. 


| Being the Sixth Volume of Chambers’s Library 
Sor Young People. 
Just Puodlished. Price 37 1-2 cents, 

“ This is traly an attecective and eotertiining little book 
for youag people, written by an English lady who re- 
sided tur some ye rs with ber family in ludia. tis a 
becuifal lite volume, aud will be read with avidity by 
the Juveuiles * 


ALREADY ISSUED, 
1. ORLANDINO. By Maria Edgeworth. 
- THE LITTLE ROBINSON, and other Tales. 
. UNCLE SAM'S MONEY-BOX. By Mrs.8. C. Hall. 
. JACO?VO. By Miss Edgeworth, and Others. 
- TRUTH AND TRUST. By William Chambers. 
OF” ~ Whersl Discount to the Trade. a26 3t 


Take nl r ‘ rr’ 
STER OTYPE FOUNDRY. 

HE subscriber having been for many years engaged in 

the above business, and done work tor most of the 
principal Publishers in this city, feels confidence in calling 
the attention of others to his Establishment, where punc- 
tuality and despatch, combined with all the requisttes of 
| good workmanship, way be depended upon. Prices as 
favorable as in any other Foundry. 

N. B.—Relerence is made to the following Publishers 
who have had ample opportunity of corroborating the 
above :— 

Wiley & Putnam. 

Robert Carter. 

M. H. Newman & Co. 

Harper & Brothers. 

Roe Lockwood & Son. 

8.38. & W. Wood. 

Colas & Brother. 

Pame & Burgess 

American Tract Society. W. L. Dean. 


‘1. B. SMITH, 21% William street. 


2 
3 
4 
5 





M. W. Dodd. 
Baker & Scriboer. 
Lewis Colby & Co, 
Dariel Panshaw. 
Gales & Steadman. 
R. Uraighead. 

H. & 3. Kuynor, 

C. 38. Peancis & Co. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


N. AMERICAN 
FIRST CLASS READER; 


FIFTH BOOK OF 

TOWERS SERIES FOR COMMON 
SCHOOLS. 
IN WHICH THE HIGHER PRINCIPLES OF ELOCU- 
TION ARE EXPLAINED, AND ILLUSTRATED 
BY APPROPRIATE EXERCISES. 
By D. B. TOWER AND CORNELIUS WALKER. 

PUBLISH? D BY 


CADY & BURGESS, 


60 John sireet, New York. 











































‘Tower's Series are as follows : 


TOWER'S GRADUAL PRIMER; Or, First Reader, 

“ INTRODUCTION TO GRADUAL READER, 
* INTERMEDIATE READER, 
* GRADUAL READER, 
“  — PRAUTICAL RUADER, 
“ N. AMERICAN FIRST CLASS READER. 
This Series is believed to be awre pertect and consistent 
than any now in use; taking the scholar from the alph+- 
bet, step by step, toa practical Treatuse of the higher and 
more expressive Elemeuts of blocation. 


Cc. & B. also publish 
TOWER’S GRADUAL SPELLER, 


In harmony with the above Series. 


TOWER’S INTELLECTUAL ALGEBRA 
AND KEY. 


This work requires only to be known, to be univereally 
used. It berrs the same relition to the Algebr:iic Text 
Books ia common tse, as thot sustuined by © Colbarn's 
First Lessous"’ to previous treatises upow Arithmetic. 


TOWER’S GRADUAL LESSONS 
IN GRAMMAR. 


It is based entirely on the analysis und composition of 
sentences, consequently from the beginuing entirely of a 
practical character. 


GUERNSEY’S HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 


It is comprehensive in its plan, simple in style, and will 
be readily understood by the young 

{It seeks to illu-teste the presence and providence of God 
in our national affairs. 


ACKERMAN’S NATURAL HISTORY. 


The deoga of thit work is to awiken a spirit of i, quiry 
in the minds of youth, by bringing before them in as con- 
densed and simple a minner as possible, some ef the most | 
interesting portions of the History oF Tue ANimaL 
Kinevom. 


SMITH’S FIRST BOOK IN GEOGRAPHY. 


Beautifully Ulustrated. and eminently adapted to 
Beginuers. 


SMITH’S QUARTO; 
Or, Second Book in Geography. 


This isa concise and comprehensive work, Steel Maps, 
open type, appropriate cuts, and elegantly printed. 
The whole in one volume, and the Questions on the 
Map are found opposite the maps. 


SMITH’S GEOGRAPHY AND ATLAS. 


A more extended Work on the sume Subject. 


SMITH’S PRACTICAL AND MENTAL 
ARITHMETIC AND KEY; 


In which Mental Arithmetic is combined with the Use 
of the Slate. 


SMITH’S NEW ARITHMETIC. 
12mo. Embracing the whole of Arithmetic in one Book. 


CLAGGETT’S ELOCUTION ; 
Or, Elocution Made Easy. 


CLAGGETT’S AMERICAN EXPOSITOR; 
Or, Intellectual Definer. 


The above are whgeceoeee 7 PY 
Cc 


























Vv & BURGFSS, 
60 Jon street. New Vork. 


Who have a full supply of SCH -O/. BOORGS, and 


RUDOLPH GARRIGUE, 


FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 
2 ASTOR HOUSE 


(Barclay Street), 


EGS to call the attention of his Friends, the Public. 
aod the Trade, to the beautiful and cheap Tauchnit:’ 
Edition of the Barrisn AuTuons, viz: 


COLLECTION OF 


BRITISH AUTHORS, 


Elegant Type, Pocket Form, very convenient for Travel 
lers, Each volume sold separately at the low 
rate of Thirty seven and a half Cents. 


LIST OF AUTHORS PUBLISHED. 


AINSWORTH. 
DICKENS. 16 vols. 

BURNS. i vol. 

LADY FULLER!ION. 3 vols. 
JAMES. 19 vols. 

SCUTT 1 vols. 

LADY BLESSINGTON. 6 vols. 
BULWER, 2v vols. 


3 vols. 


D'iSRAELL. 6 vols, 
MRS. GORE, 1 vol. 
LEWES. 1 vol. 


WARKEN. 6 vols. 
BYRON = 5 vols. 
THOMAS MOORE. 5 vols. 
MARRYAT. 9 vols. 
LEVER. 9 vo's. 
A WHIM AND (TS CONSEQUENCES. Il vol. 
JAMES’S THEODORE BROUGHTON. Vol. 1. 
DICKENS'S DUOMBEY AND SON. 3 vols. 
BELL'S JANE EYRE. 2 vois. 
SUAKSPEARE, 7 vols., and Others. 
The Trade are particularly requested to inspect this 
beautiful snd very salable edition ot the most distinguish- 
ed Novelists. as they will find it in theie own interest te 


provide their stock, «t ‘east with specimens, which cannot 
fail to secure them orders. 





JAMES & MOLE’S English and French, and French and 
Faglish Dictionary. |2uo. sewed, $1 50. 
JAMES'S English and German, and German and English 
Dictionary. 1!2mo. sewed, $1. 
7 Both these valuable Dictionaries have the Pronun- 
ciation and Accentuation, and ure admirably adapted for 
the ase of Colleges or Private Classes. adit 


DICTIONARY OF AMERICANISMS. 





THIS DAY is PUBLISHED, 
A GLOSSARY OF WORDS AND PHRASES, 


Usually regarded as peculiar to the Untrep Srares. 
By JOHN RUSSELL BARTLETT. 
Corresponding Secretury of the American Ethnologica: 
Society, and Foreign Corresponding Secretary of 
the N. York Historical Society. 

1 vol. 8vo., extra cloth. 

The present work is the first attempt to exbibit the Col. 
loquial Langu ige of the United States, as it now exists. 
and supplies a want which is daily growing in importance. 
While our Vocabulary is constantly enlarged by the ad- 
mission ot new words, growing out of the circumstances of 
the psssing bour, nothing is more common than for the 
words to remain in common usage, while the'r origin 
(though perhaps fatmili ur at the time) is entirely forgotten. 
A large class of words of this description is explained in 
the above work. An eqaiily copious class consists ot 
words considered as peculiar tothe United States; but 
which by reseirch are traced hick to the Vernacul ir Eng- 
lish of our forefathers. The [ntroduction contains a gene 
ral view of the subject in its relations to Philol gy; and 
points out the sources employed in the preparation of the 








other Articles in the Bookselling Lice, whikh they sell 
cheap fur cash, or approved credit. au 
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NEW BOOKS. 
Now Just Ready, 
THE MISCELLANEOUS POEMS 


MARTIN F. TUPPER, A.M., F.R.S. 
NOW FIRST COLLECTED. 


[n one elegint demy If mo. volume. Frontispiece, Stee! 
Plate, b und i+ cloth, gilt, and gilt edges, 
Turkey, &c. &c. 


The same, 32mo. Various Bindings. 


THE SYBIL’S CAVE; 

A Book of Poetical Oracles. 
In Two Parts, for Ladies and Gentlemen. 
SELECTED AND ARRANGED 
By MRS. ANNA BACHE. 

One volume, 32mo. muslin gilt, and gilt edges. 
THE OFFERING OF LOVE, 32mo. mus. gt. eds. front. 


THE GIFT OF LOVE. “ ? 

THE CASKET OF LOVE. - - “ 
\FFECTION'S GIFT. ~ 
GIFT OF A FRIEND. * . " 


ANNUALS FOR 1849. 
THE HYACINTH ; 


Or, Affection’s Gift for 1849. 
Six Plates, fine cloth gilt, and gilt edges. 


TLE GIFT OF FRIENDSHIP; 


A Token of Remembrance for 1849. 
Six Plates, morocco gilt. 


THE PEARL; 


A Christmas, New Year's, and Birth-Day 
Present for 1849, 


Six fine colored Plates, cloth gilt, and gilt edges. 


These Annusle have been much improved, and are 
offered as the must popalar aad salable ia the Market. 





THE POETRY OF LOVE. Selected and Arranged by 
the Editor of “* Poetry of Affections.”” $2mo, cloth gilt, 
morocco, and Turkey morocce super. 

COMMON PRAYER. 18mo. pica, splendidly bound in 
Bevelled Bourds, Antique. 

do. Al Relievo. 
Do. do. Embossed silk velvet, sup. gilt Clasp. 


Published and for Sale by 
HENRY F. ANNERS, 
Publisher and Bookseller, 
48 North Fourth street, below Arch, 
s2 PuitaDeLpPula. 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 
A. 8S. BARNES & CO., 


51 Joun street, N. Y., 
Have in Press, and will publish in September, 
CHAMBERS’ EDUCATIONAL COURSE. 


A New American Edition, from the Revised and 
Improved Ediabargh Edition. 


By D. M. REESE, LL.D. 
CHAMBERS’ GEOLOGY, 








” CHEMISTRY, 
“ ZOOLOGY, 

© PHLLOSUPHY, 
if DRAWING, 

sd PHYSIOLOGY, 


"i TREASURY OF KNOWLEDGE. 


These works are issued by the Messrs, Chambers, of 
Edinburgh, who are ‘tnown in Great Britain and Americs 
vy their numerous and valuable publications. intended 
specially for schools, and for the diffasion of intetligece 
m all smentific and practical subjects. They a 
ecored for the eotnalde ot this series, the labors 
<ome of the first professors in Scotland, in the sever! 
wauebes, Mouny engravings iilu-trite the several vol ume> 





work, 
Published and for sale by 
BARTLETT & WELFORD, 
Booksellers and Importers, 
a2 7 Astor House, Broadway, N. York. 





ind they will be found adusirable text books, as wel! > 4 
righ addition te the Schoei and Family Librasy. a 
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WELLS’ ELEMENTARY GRAMMAR 


OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


HE publishers of the School Grammar by W. H. 
Wells, have the pleasure to announce to the name- 
yous patrons of that book, that they have just published 
the Elementary Grammar by the same author. designed 
for beginners. A book better suited for young learners 
than any heretofore published. The work is strictly 
elementary in itscharacter. The definitions and rules cor- 
respond very nearly with those of the School Grammar ; 
but the explanations and illus‘rations are more simple and 
full, and the Exercises have been mostly rewritten. 

The more difficult and abstruse principles of Grammar 
are not embraced in the plan of the work, and they have 
accordingly been excluded. 

The learner is required to make constant applications of 
the principles as he advances ; und the Exercises in Com- 
position which are interspersed throughout the work, will 
greatly ficilitate the labor of learning “ to speak and write 
correctly” The chapter on Analysis has received special 
attention. 

WELLS’ SCHOOL GRAMMAR. The cightieth thou- 
sand of this Grammar has just been issued. The work 
has recently been re-stereoty ped, and the author has avail- 
ed himself of the o portunity to introduce several impor- 
tant improvements. The chapter on Analysis has been 
revised and enlarged with great care. The work has 
been divided into sections, for convenience of reference ; 
and the different sizes of type will be found to be more dis- 
tinct than in previous editions, 


[The following critical Notice of Weils'’s Grammar, by 
the State Superintendent of Public Instruction for Michi- 
gan, has been received by the author). 


STATE OF MICHIGAN: 


Office of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Monroe, November 22, 1347. { 


Dear Str :—I have just completed a critical examina- 
tion of your Grammar. Having read the entire work with 
grent care, permit me to say to you, | consider it the best 
School Grammar I have ever seen. There are, on nearly 
every pige of the work, evidences of the profoundest re- 
search; still, there is a simpl'city and clearness in the de- 
finitions and illustrations, which renders it level to the 
cap icity of childhood. 

I have derived great satisfaction from every page of the 
work; aud I may add, J am speciaily gratified with the 
following parts and features of it:—1!. The ch»pter on 
Oral Instruction, which is eminently calculated, if proper- 
ly used by teachers, to create in the minds of even young 
pupils, a love for the s'udy of the English language, and, 
atthe same time, to impart to them many of its leading 
principles. 2. The exercises in the Element ry Sounds of 
the langaage. [t is not enough for children to know that 
letters have a certain number of sounds, which, in too 
many jostances, is all they learn in relation to them 
They should be able to utter, with ease and accuracy, 
every element of the language, and properly to analyse 
and classify the elementary sounds of every spoken word 
3. The very sensible remarks in relation to Analysis, 
Parsing, and the Connexion of Words, A class will derive 
incomparibly more benefit from brief exercises in Ana- 
lysis, and from tracing the connexion between the leading 
words of a sentence or piragraph, according to the teach- 
ing of your Grammir, than from extended exercises in the 
ordinary routine of par-ing. 4. The eminently practical 
character of the work. Pupilsate notonly taught te ana- 
lyse correct sentences, but what is equyily important, to 
apply the priuciples of Grammar in appropriite “ exer- 
cises in composition.” If every child thai studies gram- 
mar would engage in frequent exercises in composition, it 
would soon be ho more of a task to write letters 
and compositions, thin it now is to tell familiar and 
pleasing anecdotes. But not to be more specitic, 1 will 
only add, 5. The exemplification of principles taught by 
copious illustrations drawa from a large number of stand- 
ard authors. This | consider one of the most recommend 
atory fextures of your work. Itcertainly is one which has 
cost you immense labor. Here, your research and dis- 


crimination are worthy of all praise. Io this respect your 
oa greatly surpasses any other with which | am ac- 
uve 4 
Having expressed to you, so freely, my opinion of the 


merits of zone Grammar, I hardly need inform you [ shell 
use my influence to secure its general introduction and use 
in the schools of this Srate. 
It affords me pleasure to learn that you are engaged in 
the preparation of an Lutroduction to the School Grammar 
ishing you success conmnensarate with your labors, ia 


your commendable efforts ty advance the cause of popular 
ucation, 


T remain, Dear Sir, yours truly, 
IRA MAYHEW, Supt. of Public Instruction. 
The book is still in great demand, and has been intro- 


duced into the Schools of the most prominent towns in the 
Uni which are S:lem, Lowell, New 


Comunitiees, for examia stion, free of charge. 

W. 8. WARDWELL, Andover, Mass. 
J.P. JEWETT & CO., Boston. 

M. H. NEWMAN & CO, New York. 
W. H. MOORE & CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
A. MoFARBEN, Dewoit, Michigan. 
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ELEGANT BOOKS. 


E. H. BUTLER & CO. 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Have in Press, and will publish on the re of September 
next, the following Boohs: 


READ’S FEMALE POETS OF AMERICA. 


THE FEMALE POETS OF AMERICA with Portraits, 
Biographical Notices, and Specimens of their Writings. 
By T. Buchanan Read. One volume Imperial Octivo. 

rinted on the finest sized paper, with new Pica type. 
Smbellished with ten Portraits, in the highest style of 
line Engraving. 


FROM ORIGINAL PAINTINGS BY MR. READ, 


Executed expressly for this work. 
Bound in the best style of Philadelphia workmanship by 
Mr. Altemus. 
ILLUSTRATIONS: 

. PORTRAIT OF MRS. E. OAKES SMITH, 
PORTRAIT OF MRS. F. 8. OSGOOD, 
PORTRAIT OF MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY,' 
PORTRAIT OF MRS. E. F. ELLET, 
. PORTRAIT OF MRS. EMMA C. EMBURY, 
. PORTRAIT OF MRS. AMELIA B. WELBY, 
PORTRAIT OF MRS. 8. J HALE, 
. PORTRAIT OF MISS LYNCH, 
. PORTRAIT OF MR&. E. C. KINNNEY, 

10. PORTRAIT OF MISS CLARK (Grace Greenwood). 
And 11. A PROEM, by the Euitor, splendidly Uiuminated 

by Devereux. 

The Publishers confidently believe this will be the most 

beautiful book ever published in the United States. 
PRICES. 

In Turkey Morocco, gilt and giltedges, . - $7 

In White Calf, = - ° . 

In Crimson Cloth, “ + 

n 4 » > git, ° ° . ° 

ln Paper Binding Boards, uncut, . e ° 

From which a liberal! di:count will be made to the trade. 
A small edition of one hundred copies. in Quarto furm, the 
Engravings all being proofs on India Paper, will also be 
published at the same time. 
Price, in Turkey Morocco Binding, gilt and gilt edges, $15. 


SCD~IM ewe 





ANNUALS. 
LEAFLETS 0F MEMORY, 


AN ILLUMINATED ANNUAL FOR MDCCCXLIX. 
EDITED BY REYNELL COATES, M.D. 


Being the fitth volume of the Series, Royal Octrvo, print- 
ed in the best manner, on Snow White Paper. 
Illustrated with Twelve Splendid Mezzotinto Engravings 
and Illuminations. and bound in Alt mus’s best style. 

ILLUSTRATIONS: 
ILLUMINATED PRESENTATION PLATE, 
PRISCILLA, Engraved by Sort in, 
ILLUMINATED TITLE PAGE, 
ILLUMINATED LIST OF ILLUSTRATIONS, 
ILLUMIN AVED S1ANZAS, 

RAPHAEL SANZIO, Engraved by Sartain, 
THE ARTIST'S STUDY, Engraved by Sartain, 
GOING TO THE SEPULCHRE, Engraved by Sar- 


tuin, 
EARLY ADVENTURES, Engraved by Sartain 
10. ORIENTAL LIFE, Eograved by Sartain, 
HL. CROSS PURPOSES, Eugrived by Welch, 
12. NONSENSE, Engraved by Sartain. 

In Turkey Morocco. or White Calf, gilt, Iluminated and 
gilt edges, $6 5), from which a liberal discount 
will be mde to the trade. 

This volume of the Leaflets will be wuch more beauti 
fal than either of the previous volumes, without any ad- 

vance in the price. 


THE SNOW FLAKE, 
A CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR'S GIFT 


FOR MDCCCXLIX. 

Small Octavo, printed in the best style on fine White Pa- 
per, and Embellished with Nine Eleg:nt Mezz stinto 
Engraviogs, by Welch, and a Splendid Mluminat- 
ed Presentition Plate. drawn by Dresser, and 
bound in Altemus’s best style. 


ILLUSTRATIONS: 


ILLUMINATED PRESENTATION PLATE, 
MORNING, 


Oe a2 Ge ND 


° 





THE MAID OF ATHENS, 

THE WOUNDED PATRIOT, 

THE PENSIONER, 

CLEORA, 

. GREEK +» OVERS, 

GLOSING THE GATES. 

PRICES. 

In Turkey Morocco, gilt and gilt edges, 
* White Calf, gilt and gilt edges, = 
“ Arsbe<que, gilt and gilt edges, ‘ k, 300 
ong which a liberal discount will be made to the 

trade. 
The Snow Flake \s Edited with marked ability; this 


Svanovewen 


$3 75 
3 75 








with the beauty of the [lustrations and other ornaments, 
will doubtiess seeure for it a large demand. 2026 3 











JOSEPH GILLOTT’S _ 
STEEL PENS. 
MANUFACTURER’S WAREHOUSE 


91 Joun Street. corner or Gorn, 





New York. 


The success of Joseph Gillott's Stee! Pen has been un. 
PARALLELED. The annual sale, renching now ONE 
HUNDRED AND TWENTY MILLIONS, proves con- 
clusively the favor with which it has been received by 
both the AMERICAN AND ENGLISH PUBLIC. Its 
combination of pURABILITY With ELasTicrTy, adaptation 
in its many qulities to the various styles of hand- 
writing, and its comparative cheapness, are the acknow- 
ledged characteristics of this inimitable Pen. 


A large and complete stock constantly on hand on cards 
and in boxes, of one gross each, consisting in part of 


PRINCIPALITY. 


EXTRA FINE AND MEDIUM POINTS. 





CALIGRAPHIC. 


ON BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED CARDS. 





WASHINGTON PEN, 


ON ILLUMINATED CARDS, FINE POINTS. 





PATENT DAMASCUS, 
PERUVIAN, 
NEW YORK FOUNTAIN. 
These are adapted to moderate strength of 
Hand Writing. 


PATENT MAGNUM BONUM, 


DOUBLE DAMASCUS EAGLE. 
For Bold and rapid writing, 
Embossing, &c. 








VICTORIA 


CROTON. 
The most popular Pens—for a light and 
Sine hand. 


The Cards of the Croton comprise siz 
beautiful views of the Croton 
Water- Works. 





LADIES’ PEN; SCHOOL; AMERICAN 
PRINCE ALBERT ; QUEEN’S OWN; 
BARONIAL; LITHOGRAPHIC, 
AND MAPPING, 

A large assortment of cueap Pens in boxes, 

Holders of every description, &c. 
HENRY OWEN, Agent 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


OOo YO" 


JOHN WILEY, 


161 Broadway, New York ; and 13 Paternoster Row, London, 
HAS IN PRESS, AND WILL PUBLISH SHORTLY, 
1. 
In 8vo. illustrated with maps and plates. 


A History of the Mexican War. 


WITH A PRELIMINARY VIEW OF THE CAUSES THAT LED TO IT. 
By BRANTZ MAYER, 


Formerly Secretary of the U.S. Legatiou to Mexico, and Author of “* Mexico as it Was and Is.” 

*.* This work will be an authentic historical narrative, drawn from original sources, illustrated by plans of the 
battles. &c,, obtrined from the War Department. ‘It will be preparek in the style of Napier’s Peninsular Campaigns, 
and will be valuable in the library of the student, as well as popularin the drawing-room. Mr. Mayer’s previous 
work went through three editions. 


I. 
Dr. Beecher on Baptism. 


Baptism; with reference to its Import and Modes; 
By REV. men One BEECHER, D.D., 
of Boston. 


Tt. 


Hahn's Hebrew Bible. 


New and Complete Stereotype Edition. Being a fac-simile of the Leipsic Edition. 
[n 1 voi. 8vo. 
Iv. 
Dr. Green’s New Work. 


Observations on the Pathology of Croup; 
AND ITS TREATMENT BY TOPICAL APPLICATIONS, 
By the Author of “ a Treatise on Bronchitis, and other Affections of the Throat.” 


Liebig’s Animal Chemistry. 


ORGANIC CHEMISTRY IN ITS APPLICATION TO PHYSIOLOGY 
AND PATHOLOGY. 


Vi. 
Downing’s Country Houses; 


Or, New Des gns fur Rural Cottages, Farm-Houses, avd Villas, with 
Interiors and Furniture. 


Vil. 
Downing’s 


NEW EDITION, 


J 
Fruits, 
8vO. WITH COLORED PLATES. 


VIII. 
T. be issued under the direction of the “ Smithsonian Institution for the Increase and 
Diffusion of Knowledge among Men.” 
In imperial quarto, with Ulustrations. 


Hints on Publie Architecture. 


*,* This work will contiin numerous and valuable illustrations, including two perspective views of the buildings 
of the Smithsonian lastitution. The Appendix «ill contain the results of a research under the auspices of the Institn- 
tio bo test the properties of the most imporiant building materials throughout the United States. 


JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 


A BOOK FOR EVERY YOUNG MAN IN AMERICA. 


BY 
B. C. SARGEANT, 
JUST PUBLISHED, 


i LOWELL, MASS. 
JOHN Quincy ADAMS TO HIS son| LECTURES TO YUUNG LADIES 


ON THE BIBLE AND ITS TEACHINGS. ON SUBJECTS 
In one elegant miniature volume of one hundred and | 
twenty-eight pages. Price 374 cents. 
Orders from the trade ully solicited. 
Published and for sale by booksellers generally. 
DERBY, MILLER & CO., 
my6 tf Auburn, New York. 


ART MANUFACTURES OF 
“FELIX SUMMERLY.” 


Showing the Union of the Fine Arts wit/ 
Manufactures. 


HE subscriber h»s just received from London « sm ill 

assortment of the above ch:ste and elegiut produc 
tions, in Parian (a material invde to imitate the cele 
brited marble of the same name, but streog +r, and capable 
of being cleaned like porcelain). The ficst ortists have 
been employed in their prodaction, and they have been 
universally praised by the Eagli-h press for their beauty 
of design, exquisite fisish. and purity of m terial. 

JOHN P. RIDNER, 497 Brondway, 





| JUST PUBLISHED 


uF 
PRACTICAL IMPORTANCE, 
By the Rev. DANIEL C. EDDY. 
1 vol. 12mo. 
For sale in New York by D. Appleton & Co.. Boker & 


Scribner. Geo. P. Putnam, and John Wiley, and by Bouk- 
ovllers generally. ald 4t 


STEREOTYPE FOUNDRY. 


i (CHARD C VALENTINE, 45 Gold Street, New 

York, having furnished his Stereoryre Founpry 
vith mouterinls for executing orders tn every branch of bis 
utsiness, solicits a coutinuance of the liberal patronage he 
its heretofore received. 

His facilities for ste heavy works at shori 
mtice and for executing MatTuxmaticat Works, and 
Voaks in For«ten Laveavaces, with elegance and 
vecuracy. are believed not to be surpassed by those of any 
imilar establishment in the country. 

Jobs of every descriptiun executed on the most favorable 











NEILL & SMITH'S 
COMPENDIUM FOR STUDENTS. 


LEA & BLANCHARD, 


PHILADELPHIA, 
Publish This Day, 


AN ANALYTICAL COMPENDIUM 


OF THE VARIOUS BRANCHES OF 


MEDICAL SCIENCE. 
For the Use and Examination of Students. 


By JOHN NEILL. M D., 
Demonstrator of Anatumy in the University of Pennsy!- 


vanin, &c. 
AND 
FRANCIS GURNEY SMITH, M.D., 
Lecturer on Physiology in the Philvdelphia Association 
jor Medical Instruction. &c. 


In one large royal 12mo, volnme, strongly bound, with 
raised bands. 


Contiining 900 large p»ges and about 350 Wood Cuts. 


EMBRACING 
ANATOMY. 
18) peges, with 157 illustrations. 
PHYSIOLOGY. 
134 pages, with 40 illustrations, 
SURGERY. 
122 pages, with 51 illuctratious. 
OBSTETRICS. 
114 pages, with 37 illustrations. 
MATERIA MEDICA AND THERAPEUTL’S. 
116 pages, with 29 illustrations. 
CHEMISTRY. 
94 pages, with 29 illustrations. 
And 
THE PRACTICE OF MEDICINE, 
152 pages, with 3 illustrations, 
The great progress of the Medical Sciences, and the in- 
creasing number and size of the standard text books in ihe 
various departments of Medicive and Surgery, have 
created a necessity for “ Compends,” or “ Manuals,” to 
assist the student in the prosecution of his labors, and the 
prictitioner in refreshing bis recollection of former studies. 
The present work has been prep»red solely to meet this 
want. Noone could pretend to compress into so limited a 
space all the information necessary to the student or prac- 
titiener; but we hope to have succeeded in embodying in 
its pages the elements of medical science ; as mach, in- 
deed, as is companble with its character as an analysis. 
While, therefore, the volume \s not offered as a substitute 
for the ordinary text-books, or to lessen the necessity of 
regular attendance on lectures, or close office duty, we 
trust that it may be fonnd of practical ase in ficilitating 
the acquisition of knowledge by the student.—Preface. 


atso—NOW READY. 
Somerville’s Physical Geography. 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
By MARY SOMERVILLE. 
Author of “The yong on the Physical Sciences,” 


- &c. 
In one neat 12mo. volume, extra cloth. 

CONTENTS —Geology ; Form of the Great Continent ; 
Hightands of the Great Continent; Mountain Systems of 
the Great Continent; Africa ; American Continent; low 
Lunds of South Americs; Central America: North Ame- 
rica; Greenland ; Australia; The Oceun ; Springs; Euro- 
pean Rivers; Atrican tivers; Asiatic Rivers ; River Sys- 
tews of North Americs; Rivers of Routh Amenice; 
La+es; The Atmosphere ; Vegetution ; Vegetstion of the 
Grent Continent; Flora of Tropic! Asia; Atiicon Flow ; 
Australian Flora ; Americon Vegetation ; Distribute n of 
Insects ; Distribution of Fi hes; Distribution of Ripule- ; 
Distribution of Birds ; Distribution of Mammatia; Distribu- 
| Conditions, and Future Prospects of the Human 

ce 

We have thus followed Mrs. Somerville through her in- 
teliectual journey over the globe, delighted and improved 
by her instructions, and anaious that others should derive 
from them the same pleasure and advant«ge. From the 
extracts which we have mede, our readers will see thst 
the work is written in » style alwayssimple and perspicu- 
ons, often vigorous and elegant, oecrsionslly rising wa 
strain of eloquence, comme:sorate with the lofty ides 
which it clothes la Mrs. Somerville’s pages no senti- 
ments are recorded, which the Christian or philosopher 
disowns. Lu asseciating life with nature—in taking cogni- 
sence of man as tenent of the earth- home which she de- 
scribes, her syrapythies are ever with the slave, her aspi- 
rations ever after truth, secu'ar and divine, and every- 
where throughout her work we meet with just and noble 
sentiments, the indication and the off pring of a bigbly 
cultivated and well balanced mind.—WNorth British Re- 
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ARCHITECTURAL WORKS. 


FOR SALE BY 


D. APPLETON & CO., 200 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


momar AAAAS- Per LL PALA LAA 


Ancient and Modern Architecture ; consisting , Gallier chinaile ndiaiillie Builder's 8 Price a orth (J. B.)\—Hints on Ornamental Gar- 


of Views, Plans, Elevations, Sections, and Detrils of 
the most remark» ble edifices in the world. Edited by 
M. Jules Gaiihabaud, 50 fine steel engravings. 2 vols. 
4to $28. 

Architecture of the Middle Ages in Italy. By 
Edward Cresy, and G. L. ‘Taylor. 30 plites, 4to, $8. 

Architectura Domestica, von A. De Chateau- 
neuf. 18 plates, 4to $9. 

Antiquarian and Architectural Year-Book. 
avo. 34 50. 

Benjamin (Asher).—The Architect, or Practi- 
cil House Cerpenter. 4to. $4. Boston. 
Bennett.—Original Geometrical J!lustrations ; 
or, The Book of Lines. Squares, &c., &c.  ludispensa- 

ble to Architects, 1 vol, dio. $3 


Bartholomew (Alfred.)—Specifications for 
Practical Architecture. $6. 
—— Hints on Fire Proof Buildings. 8vo. 50 


certs. 

Blackburn (G. 1.)—Sketches, Graphic and 
De-crigtive, fora History of the Ornamental Poin‘ing 
applied to Charch Architecture during the Middle Ages. 
1 vol. 4w. $15. 2 

Bridges.—The Theory, Practice, and Archi- 
tecture of, with Ex unples on the Principles of Su pen- 
sion. Illustrated by 200 Engravings. 3 vols ve. $27. | 

Brown (Richard).—Domestic Architecture ; 
contrining » History of the Science, a: d the Prine'ples 
of Designing Pubiie Edifices, Private Dwellings, Houses, 
&c 4. plhites. $10, 

—— Sacred Architecture: its Rise, Progress, 
aud Present state. Illustrated with Sixty-Three Plates. | 
I vol 4te. $12. 2 } 

—— (William)—The Carpenter’s Assistant ; 
containing an Account of the various — Are hi- 
tecture, illustrated with Sixty Plates. 1 voi. 4:0 $4. 

Worcester. 

Brandon (R. & 1 )—Parish Churches: A Se- | 
ries of Plins and Etevations of the Churches of Eng | 
land. 212 Plates. 1 vol. 8vo. half moroces, $10. 

Brooks (8S. H.)—City, Town, and Country | 
Residences: A Series of Designs with Estimates. Svo. 
folio, $12. 

Billings (Wil}iam).—Architectural Ills. of the 
Temple Church. 31 plates, dito $8. 

—— Illustrations of the Architectural Anti- 
quities of the County of Darh:m, Ecclesiis*ical, C.s- 

tellated, and Denn stic. I vel 4i0 $8 ; 

Bury (T. T.)—Remains of Ecclesiastical 
Wood Work, with 21 five Exgravings. 1 vol. 4to, 36 50. 








Barr (Jas.)—Anglican Church Architecture, | 


with Remarks upon Ecclesiastical Furaiture. Third 
edition, $1 25. 

Bloxam (M. H.)—The Principles of Gothic 
Ecclesiastical Architecture. Third edition, l2mo $1 87. 

Churches of Cambridge-hire and the Isle of 
Ely. Pub!ished by the Cambridge Camden Society. 1 
vol. 4to beautifully Wu-trated. $3 St. 

Carter (John). amet of Gothic Archi- 
lecture, = Ancient Buildings in Englind. 4 vols. $5. 

—Geometrical, Practical, and Con- 
structive, with Eighty-Four Plates. 1 vel. 4to $7 

Co'lis (J.)—The Builder’s Portio'io of Street 
Architecture : a Series of Origin»! Desizns for Fronts of 
Houses of all clsses, 410. 30 plites, $6. 

Colling (James R.)—Gothic Ornaments ; 
being # Series of Exou ples of enriched Details and Ae. 
— of the Architecture of Great Britain. 1 vol. 


to, $2N, 

Chasis (Sir W.)—Treatise on the Deco- 
ritive pert of Civil Architectare. Edited, with 
Notes, by J. B. Papworth. Forio. maoy fine plites $20. 

Christian (Ewan).— Architectural I!lustrations 
of Skelter Church, Vorksbire 1 vel 410. ph tes. 


Coney (John). — Fitty-six ArchitecturalSketch- 


Large &vo. $2 50. 
Daliaway (Rev. J.) —A Series of Discourses 


upon Architecture in a, with Notes and Uiu-tra- 
tions. 1 vol. Rvo, 33 


Davy (C. }—Architectural Precedents, with 
Notes »nd Observati ns. 8vo 

Downing (A. J.)—Desigus for Cottage Resi- 
derces. 8vo. $2 50. New York 

Elmes ale 4 aicnotin of the Life of Sir 
Christopher Wren  4to. calf, $6 

Faulkner (‘T'.)—Designs for Mural Monu- 
ments, Tombs, and Tablets. 4to. $3. 


Carpentry. 


| Glossary of Architecture.—A 


| Hocking (Wm.)—Treatise on Architecture, | 


avo. Sets. New York 

Glossary 
Terms used in Grecian, Roman, Italian, and Gothic Ar- 
chitee'ure, 33. 

——— abridged, $1 75. 

Goodwin (Francis).—-Domestic Architecture ; 
A Senes of Designs tor Vilas and Cottages, in the Gre- 
citn, Itelian, and Old English Styles. Neurly 100 
plates. 2 vols 4to $16 

Gwilt (Joseph).—-Elements of Architectural 
Criticism, tor the use of Students, Amateurs, und Re- 
viewers 8vo $1 50. 

Heideloff (Charles).—Col'ection of Architec- 
tural Ornaments of the Middle Ages. ia the Byz nitive 
and Gothic Style. 2 volxin 1. with 128 pl ites, dio, $24. 

Hope (‘Thomas).—Historical Essay on Archi- 
Ieeture. 2 vols. 8vo. numerous engravings, 9. 

Analytical Index to an Historical 
Exsuy on Architecture. &vo. $1 25. 

Hunt (‘T. F.)—Architectura Campestre. 1 
vol. 4to. $45. | 
—: » Recamgion of Tudor 


Book and Estimator. 


r | 
= | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Architecture. | 


Building, Mase ry, Joinery, and Curpentry, from the | 


Encyclo; edia Brita: nica. 4to. $4. 
Hattield (R G.)-~The American House Car- 
penter. Svo. $2 25. New York, 
Instrumenta Ecclesiastica. Edited by the 
Combridge C omden Society, 72 pl tes. 4to. 310. 
Inwood (H. W.)—The Erectheion at Athens. 
Fr gmeuts of Athenian Architectare, and a few Re- | 
m iasia Attics, Megira. end Eptras. Uia-trated with | 
outiine plites. Folie, h it ealt, $7. | 
on (H. K )—Designs for Schools and ! 
School-Houres. 1 vel foliv. $i5 


| Loudon (J. C.)—An Eneyclopedia of Cottage, 


Farm, and Villa Architecture oak Furniture A new | 
edition, edited by Wishiam Loudoa. 1 vol. 8vo pp. 300, 
5. 


} 





Supplement to the Encyclopedia of | 
Cottage, Farm, and Villa Architecture and Furoiture. 
vu. S2 25. 

This volume is comprised in the new edition above. 

Lamb (Edward Bueckton).—-Studies of An- | 
cient Domestic Architecture, illustrated with 20 plates. | 
1 vol. 4t0. $8. 

Lafever (Minard).—The Beauties of Modern 
Architecture. 58 plates. Lourge 8vo. $6. New York. 

Lugar (Robert). —Villa Architecture. A Col- 
lection of Views, wiih Plans of Building executed in 
England, Scotland, &c. Forty-two plates. 1 vol. 
folio, $15 

Moderw Architecture.—A Series of Elevations 
of Modern Villus and Rural Residences. 2 vols. $12. 


Moule (Thomas).--An Essay on the Roman 
Villas of the Angu-tan Age. 8vo. $2. 

Moller (De George).—An Essay on the Origin 
and Progress «of Gothic Architecture. 12mo. 

Nichol<on (Peter)—The New and Improved 
Praciic +! Builder, and Workman’s Companion. 3 vols. 
4m. $22 

Principles of Architecture ; comprising 

Fundamental Rules of the Art: aleo, Rules tor Sha 

dows, and for the Five Orders. 1 vol. th.ck 8vo. with 

2.8 engravings, $8 

On Stair Cases and Hand Rails. 


4uo. $4. 

Ornaments from the Antique. Lithographed 
on 2) leaves A curions work. 1 vol. folio, $2. 

Oxtord.— A Guide to the Architectural Antiqui- 
ties in the Neighborhood of Oxford. 8vo. humerous 
cuts, $5 5). 

Pugin (Angustus).—Gothic Ornaments, Se- 
lected from various Ancicnt Buildings, both im England 
and Fronee. 4to. $17. 

Specimens of Gothic Architecture, se- 

lect d from various Ancient Evifices in Englund. 2 vols. 


4to. $22. 

Examples of Gothic Architecture. 3 
vols 4to 184 platesio detail, $45. 
A. Welby —The Principles of Pointed 


or Chri-tian Architecture. Stall 4te, $5. 

















dening: coristi g of a Series of Designs for Garden 
Buisdings, G ites, ences. Railings, &c.; with 28 plates, 
colored, Large 8vo. $4 50 

Paley (FP. A.)—A M: ance of Gothic Architec. 
ture. 70 ilusirations, 31 57. 

Picket (W. V. )—New System of Arehitec- 
ture, fonnde = the Forms of Nature. 1 vol 8vo, $22 
Petit (Rev. J. L.)—Remarks on Avehitectural 

Character Fol, 6. 


Ranlett (W. A.)—The Architect ; a Series of 


Origins! Designs. adapted to the United Stites; fively 
Hin trated with Dera ings of Pians, Ground, and Lots, 
&e.&e I vol. 4to. $6 New York. 


Robinson (P. F.)—Designs for Village Archi- 
tecture. 4ito. $6 ; 


Designs for Ornamental Villas. 4to. 





$10. 
4to. $10. 


1 vol. 





Designs for Rural Cottages. 
Designs for Farm Buildings. 
4to g6. . 

Domestic Architecture in 
Style. 16 pl tes, 4to. $4 Su. 

| Reid (DB )—Illustrations of the Theory and 
Practice of Ventilation ; with Remarks on Warming, 
&c. | vol. 8vo. $5. 

| Richardson (C. F.)—Specimens of the Archi- 
tecture of Elizabeth and Jamies Ist. Various plates, 
some colored, ite. S10. 

Ritch (John W.)—The American Architect ; 
comprising Original De-igns of Cheap Country and Vil- 
lage Residences, 1 vol. 4to. $3 50. New York. 

Robinson (P. F.) and Britton (John).— Vitru- 
vies Britannicus: Histery of Woburn Abbey, Hatfield 
House. Ha dwicke Hall, and Cassiobury Pork; illus- 
trated by Plins, Elevations, and loternal Views of the 
Ayrrtments. | vol. large fotio, half morvceo, $18. 

Stuart (James) and Nicholas Revett.—Anti- 
quities of Athens, Mevsured and Delineated. 

—— Supplementary Volume ; comprising the 
Modern Di-coveries of Cockerell, Kianard, Donaldson, 
&c. 1 vol. folie, 3:5. 

|Stevens (Francis)—Views of Cottages and 
Farm Houses in Rugiand and Wales. 400. phites, $5. 

Shaw (Edward).—Rural Architecture. Many 
plates, 4to. $5. 

Thomas (William).—Designs for Monuments 
and Chimney Picces.  8vo. $5. 7 

Turner (D.)—Account of a Tour in Normandy 
for the purpose of Investigsting the Architectural Anti- 
quities illustrated with oumerous engravings. 2 vols. 
Svo. $8. 

Thompson (J.)—Retreats; a Series of De- 
signs, consisting of Plins and Elevations for Cottages, 
Visas, and Oroumental Buildings. 1 vol. dto. $12. 

Trendall (E. W.)—Examples for Interior 
Fisishings. Polio, $3. 

Wilkios (William).—Prolusiones Architecto- 
nice; or, Essays on Subjects connected with Grecian 
and Koman Architecture 4to. 14 plates, $6. 

Winkle’s Architectural and Picturesque Illus- 
trations of the Cathedr.| Churches of England and 
Wales 3 vols. royal 8vo. one hundred and fifty steel 
plates, $13 50. 

Weale’s Papers on Architecture; with nu- 
merous Evgrsvings, the greater part of which are 
Colored. 4 vols. 4to, 40. 

White (John).—Rural Architecture ; Illustrat- 
ed in » New Series of De-igus for Ornamental Cottages 
and Villas. 98 plates. folio, $15. 

Walter and Smith.—Designs for Cottage and 
Villa Architecture. 4 purts, 4to, $10. 

Wightwick (George).—The Palace of Archi- 
tecture, with 11 Hlustritions. Lorge 8vo. $8. 

Webb (Rev. Benjamin).—Sketches of Conti- 
nental Ecclesivlegy ; or. Church Notes in Belgium, 
Germany, and Italy. 1 vol. 8vo $4 50. 

Wiid (Charles).—Architectural Grandeur in 
Belgium, Germany, snd Prince. 24 fine plates 4to $5. 

York, County and City of; Memoirs Ilustra- 
tive of the History and Antiquities of. 1 vol 8vo. $5. 

Ziegler (H. B)—Plans and Elevations of the 
Royal Lodges in Windsor Great Park. Folio, half mo 
rocco, $8. 
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Papworth (J. B.)—Rural Residences: consist- 
ing of a Series of Designs for Cottages, Decorated Cot 
tages, Movil! Villas. ard other Ornamental Buiidings ; 
with 27 Plates. Lurge Svo. $4 SU. 





*,* D. A. & Co. ore constantly receiving ali 
the new and approved wirks on Architecture 
and the Fine Arts, etc. etc. 





THE LITERAR 
COOPER'S NEW NOVEL! 


RRs Wn 


PUBLISHED THIS DAY 
THE OAK OPENINGS; 


THE BEE HUNTER. 
TALE OF WESTERN LIFE. 
By J. FENNIMORE COOPER. 


2 vols. i2mo. 








—_ 





A 


Price 50 cents. 


® This isa story of the real old ‘* Leatherstocking” sort. 


The merits of the book will beat once 
appreciated by every reader, 





RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


“_ 
ENVY! 
The second Book of the series denominated 
THE SEVEN 


CAPITAL SINS. 
By 


EUGENE SUE. 
Price 25 cents, 


“Pride,” the first book of this inasterpiece of the author of the “ Wandering Jew.” has slready met with a highly 
gratifying reception. ‘The plan of M. Sue i. to produce seven separate books apon these heinous vices of our nature. 
‘The first two are out, as we see, The rest will appear at short intervals, ‘n the order of ** Avarice,”’ * Lust,” 
* Idieness,” “ Gluttony,” * Passion.”"—Euch will be complete in itself, yet skiliully interwoven with the rest, so asto 
present, When complete, a life picture, animated and faithful, like to nothing yet seen, either in the author's own pre- 
vious writings or those of any contemporancous pen. 


In 2 vols. 12mo,, in the very best style of Printing and Paper, 


The Adventures of a Medical Student. 
By ROBERT DOUGLAS, Esq., Surgeon R.N. 


Price 50 cents, Complete. 


Catlin’s Notes of Eight Years’ Travels and Residence in Europe, 
WITH HIS NORTH AMERICAN INDIAN COLLECTION. 


With Anecdotes and Incidents of the Travels and Adventures of three different Parties of American Indians, whom 
he Inueduced to the Courts of England, France, and Belgium. 


Two volumes, 8vo, Cloth, numerous Illustrations. Price $4 00. 


MEMOIiRS OF A PHYSICIAN. 
By ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 


In Parts, 25 cents each. 


BURGESS, STRINGER & CU., Pustisuers, 
222 Broadway. N. Y. 





FRENCH BOOKS. 


| PAKIS EDITIONS. 





IN PRESS. 
THE LIFE AND PUBLIC SERVICES OF 
JOHN QUINCY ADAMS, 


Sizth President of the United States. 
By a distinguished writer, with a portrait on steel, 12mo. 


DEKBY, MILLER & CO., 
Auburn, New York. 


CLASSICAL BOUKS. 


HE subscribers would call the attention of Classical 
Teachers and Stadents to the following List of Books 
adapted to their wants:— 

AINSWORTH'S LATIN DICTIONARY. 8vo. The 
Cheapest Latin Lexicon published in the country, and 
suited to all the wants of the Student. 

ANTHON’S ABRIDGMENT OF AINSWORTH'S | 
Latin Dictionary ; containing all the Words of the burger | 411 Broadway. 
Lexicons, and a ed only in the Quotations aud Refer | 
ences, on account of size aud price: particularly suited to 
beginners, and for Ladies’ Seminaries. | 


KINGSLEY'S TACITUS. RO B ERT CRAIGHEAD, 


JACUBS'S LATIN READER. PRINTER, 


CORNELIUS NEPOS. The neatest and mostcomplete ) 1 9 FU LTON STREET, N. Y. 


edition of this Aathor, Published in this country. 
LEVERET'S NEW LATIN TUTOR. CRAIGHEAD having replenished his Office with a 


| R 
| large assortment of new and handsome type, is pre- 
SMART 3 TRANSLATION OF HORACE. The | “dt - 
works of Horace, translated literally into English Prose, | pe b execute printing of every description in the best 


HE Subscribers would inform the Trade that they 
keep on hand, and ure constantly receiving from Paris, 
the most appreved works in the various departments of 
educ :tion, embracing, History, Geography, Grammar, 
| Rhetoric. Logic, Biography, Literature. Mythology Natu 
ral Philosophy, Chemistry, Arithmetic, Muthematics, 
_ Reading Looks, Phrase Books, Dictionaries, &c , &c. 
‘They have also a large assorunent of French works 
suitable for Presents, School Rewards, &c., many of 
which are itlustrated with rich Engravings, plain and 
colored, and bound in a new and most beautiful style. 
Also, Foreign editions of Spanish and Italian School 
poe and American editions, including those edited by 
. Bales, 


my6 tf 





Also a good Assortment of 
STANDARD AND LIGHT FRENCH READING. 
ROE LOCKWOOD & SON, 
m25 fp tf 





| style and on the most reasonable terms. 
for the use of those who are desirous of Acquiring and | aSake in Foreign Languages, Latin, Greek, French, é&c. 
Recovering « competent Knowledge of the Latin Lan- | 1164 with accuracy and despatch. ‘Gentlemen residing 
guage. at a distance, and unable to superintend the passage of 
their works through the press, may depend ‘as heretofore) 
upon the utmost care being taken to ensure their correct- 
ness. 


URIAH HUNT & BON, 
Booksellers and Publishers, 


né if 44 North Fourth st. Philad, 


Y WORLD. 
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NEW BOOKS 


Recently Published by 
CAREY & HART, 


PHILADELPHIA. 





THE LIFE OF 


NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE. 
By WILLIAM HAZLITT. 


NEW EDITION. 


Complete in three Volumes, 12m0. printed on clear type, 
and fine white paper. 


WASHINGTON 


AND THE 
GENERALS OF THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION. 
A NEW AND CHEAP EDITION. 
In two Volumes, 12mo. 


HISTORICAL AND SECRET MEMOIRS 


THE EMPRESS JOSEPHINE, 


FIRST WIFE OF NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE,. 


By Mlle. M. A. LENORMAND. 
Translated from the French, 
By JACOB M. HOWARD, Ese. 
In two Volumes, 12mo. with Portraits 
SECOND EDITION. 


SELECT POEMS. 
By Mrs. LYDIA H. SIGOURNEY, 
SIXTH EDITION, REVISED AND CORRECTED. 
In one Volume, 12mo. with Plates. 


POEMS. 
By WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 
A NEW AND CHEAP EDITION. 
In one Volume, 12mo, 
THE 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF CHEMISTRY 
Theoretical and Practical ; 
Presenting a complete and extended view of the present 
state of CHEMICAL SCIENCE. 
By JAMES C. BOOTH, 
Member of the Am. Phil. Sor., Prof. of Tech. Chem. in 
the Franklin Lastitute, &c. 
Assisted by CAMPBELL MORFIT. 


Practical and Analytic Chemist, Author of “ Applied 
Chemistry.” 


PETER SCHLEMIHL IN 
AMERICA. - 


One volume, post 8vo. pp. 500, cloth gilt. 


PETERS’S NEW DIGEST. 


A FULL AND ARRANGED DIGEST OF THE DECI- 
SIONS IN COMMON LAW, EQUITY, AND AD- 
MIRALTY,. OF THE COURTS OF THE UNITED 
STATES, FROM THE ORGANIZATION OF THE 
GOVERNMENT IN 1799 TO 1847, IN THE 8U- 
PREME CUURT, CIRCUIT, DISTRICT, AND AD- 
MIRALTY COURTS. 

Keported in Dallas, Cranch, Wheaton, Peters, and How- 
ard’s Supreme Court po anh in Gallison, Mason, Paine, 
Peters, Washington, Wallace, Sumner, Story, Baldwin, 
Brockenbrough. and McLean's Circuit Court Reports ; and 
in Bress, Ware, Peters, and Gilpin's District and Admiralty 


Reports. 
By RICHARD PETERS. 
Complete in 2 vols. 8vo. Price $10. 


THE PAST, THE PRESENT, AND 


THE FUTURE. 
By HENRY C. CAREY. 
In one vol. Svo. 
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VALUABLE SERIES OF FRENCH SCHOOL BOOKS. 


ON A NEW PLAN. 
BY COUNT DE LAPORTE. 


INSTRUCTOR OF THE FRENCH LANGUAGE IN HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
PUBLISHED BY 


WILLIAM D. TICKNOR AND COMPANY, 


CORNER OF WASHINGTON AND SCHOOL STREETS, BOSTON. 




















COUNT DE LAPORTE’S FRENCH GRAMMAR; 
Containing all the Rules of the Language upon a new and Improved Plan. New (Stereotype) Edition. 1 vol. 12mo. half-embossed 
morocco. $1 50. 


COUNT DE LAPORTE’S SPEAKING EXERCISES, 
For the Illustration of the Rules and Idioms of the French Language. New (Stereotype) Edition. 1 vol. 12mo. half-embossed 
morocco. 63 cents. 
COUNT DE LAPORTE’S KEY TO THE FRENCH EXERCISES. 
New (Stereotype) Edition. 1 vol. 12mo. half-embossed morocco. 50 cents. 
COUNT DE LAPORTE’S EXERCISES AND KEY. 
Bound in one volume, half-embossed morocco. $1 00. 


COUNT DE LAPORTE’S SELF-TEACHING READER. 
For the Study of the Pronunciation of the French Language, after a Plan entirely New, which will enable the Student to acquire with 
facility a Correct Pronunciation, with or without the Aid of a Teacher. New (Stereotype) Edition. 1 vol. 12mo. half-embossed 
morocco. 50 cents, 


The above Series is used in the Universities of Cambridge, Hanover, and Virginia, as well as in many other Colleges, Academies, and 
Schools in New England and elsewhere. 


(From George B. Emerson, Boston. } completeness in preference to any other, for it expresses {From Rev. H. Winslow, Boston.) 

The Count De Laporte brings to the preparation of his | var meaningexactly. For by completeness in a work of | [consider it a very accurate and thorough Grammar of 
Grammar « thorough knowledge of his native language.) this kind we mean full and satisfactory answers to all the the French Langusge. Besides the more common Ele- 
great experience in teaching, and an exact and philosophi- | questions which can present themselves to the mind of mentary unitier, it is replete with observations relating to 
cai hubitof mind; and he explains in the most satiefac-| the thoughtful studeat in the course of reading or writing, | the more refined peculiarities of the French !anguage. . . 
tory manner, those poiats which are usually most difficult | «nd not aa-wers merely in the fourm of rules, but all the | I am free to express the Opinion, that there is no French 
and embarrassing to learners His work will accordingly | illustrations from standard authors, which are necessary | Grammar extant among us, which exhibits the idioms 
be found of great yalue to all who are learning, and es- | render the rule intelligible, and impress it upon the | and peculiarities of the Language more thoroughly. 
pecially to teachers of the French langunge. The means |temory. Now this is what Count de Laporte hus done. | —_—— 
which he presents of acquiring the sounds of the lan- | and he has done it woin a manner which leaves very [Krom Daniel Leach, Teacher, Roxbury.) 
guage, with litte aid from a master, are among the best | little to be asked for. Take, fur a short example, the I have examined with care and attention the series of 
und most effectual that have been offered for that pur parsgraph on the use of pas and point, or for a fulier one, | French Books prepared by Count De Laporte, and I have 





pose. | his exposition of that thurny pass in French, the use ofthe | no hesitation in saying that! think them the most com- 
The present edition contains various improvements, and limp. perf. def. and perf. indef. plete and philosophical that I have ever seen. They are 
places the Count’s works at a moderate price. | Itis not fair to ask of a writer more than he pretends to | such books as a thorough practical teacher only could 
_ ‘give you, and therefore we shall not condemn Count de | have prepared, and one admirably adapted to remove the 


{From Professor C, C. Jewitt, of Brown University, | Laporte for having treated each subject as a whole, instead | difficuldes that an English student would meet with in 
March fe 1848. | of separating the origin and formation of words from the | studying French. I shall henceforth use them in my 
Messrs. W. D. Tickxor & Co.: | principles of their connexiun. In a philosophical work, like | schvol. 
Gents.—1 have eutajvad and carefully examined me | Becker's German, or Kughner’s Greek, or the lamented ning 
French books of the Cuunt De Laporte, which you kindly | Nordheimer’s adinirable Hebrew Grammar, this division is {From Prof. Arnault, French Teacher, Boston. } 
ee he opinion that I ‘essential, for the two subjects are so distinct, when consi- | “ * * Indeed, Ido not know any better Grammar, 
nats eerie "aacacce Ap a8 paren ree iat | dered from this point of view, that it would be impossible | 8Ot only in this country, bas in the world, for his purpose. 
even , yong meter poe ger ll to form « clear idea of either, if they were taken together. | It contains all the rules, difficulties, and niceties of the 
jan a a . mete "| But Count de Laporte has aimed rather ata full and sys- | French Language carefully collected from the very best 
@ have had no lack of excellent elementary treatises, | | sic exposition of the facts of the language, and this he | @uthorities ; and besides, the whole work is now presented 


ie ded let 8 
but we have long a rene. rOn* has accomplished very successfully. The reader will | n the new plan of the “abregé"’ of the grammaire 


which should furnish full and satisfactory ai se nationale (by Besherelle, Paris), an improvement which 
pereeer which present tat "wench tet a. the sections, the word first, and then the rules which govern | makes this edition very valuable, clear, and convenient. 
p nt, any e or 7 rig Bh pie are| application. Pages are devoted to the article alone, | * * * In my opinion it onght to be, and will be in time, 
fer henna ae Pasian = aps selertin ab + re seve | and no one who wishes to master this difficult subject, in the library of everybody in America who wants to im- 

4 | will think there is a page too much. Let any one study | prove his French, and especially of all conscientious 


| 
Presario +m accomplished this task inan| | chapter in connexion with the Exercises, and he will | teachers. 


rs ” “6 . Reader” find that he has little left to learn which any grammar 
umantne pons potest crags |e: Sina that we know ofcan teach him. The exercises are judi- {From the Philadelphia Saturday Courier.) 
analysis of the sounds of the French language, and a clear ciously arranged, and form an indispensable accompani- “ The auspices under whieh these works are presented, 
and accurate exposition of their combinations. ment of the grammar. Of the Self-teaching Reader, it is | will entitle them to respectful consideration. They claim, 
1 will merely add, that [ intend to use these books with not too much to say, that it is the only satisfactory work | and obviously possess, considerable novelty. The author 
of the kind we have ever met with; the only one which | would seem to have constructed it with a view to exhaust 
onenanp contsins a philosophical analysis of the sounds of the | all the resources of the language, to leave none of its 
{From Geo. W. Greene, Professor of Modern Languages in | “rench language, and a clear and accurate exposition of | usages, however new or irregular, unprovided for. It con- 
Brown University.) the principles of their combination. tins everywhere the evidence of care and scholarship, 
Two things distinguish the Grammars of Count Deln-| {n our own course, for we write ex cathedra, we have and will ye Leared aan ad a. =e of stmndand aheoneter. 
Hse other French Grammars which we have | used De Laporte after Ollendorf, whose work (we spexk hy all who are directly eneh abel dy —- 
to examine—the clearness of its arrangement | »nly of the French) is far from ineeting the wants of the | jcarning the French Langnage. They — with un- 
and its general comp'eteness. And we use the word ' advanced student. usual neatness, on good puper, and ure well bound. 


Copies of the Work for examination may be obtained on application to the Publishers. 
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‘MENTAL AND WRITTEN ARITHMETIC, 
BY FREDERICK A. ADAMS. 


PUBLISHED BY 


D. BIXBY & CO., LOWELL. 


The Revised Edition of this School Book, on larger type, is now ready for sale. 





The high character accorded to this work on its first publication, by some of the most distinguished Mathemati- 
cians and ‘Teachers, has been fully sustained jy the numerous schools where it has been used, ; 

it occupies new and unappropriated ground, By the successful treatment of Mental Arithmetic, as applied to 
large numbers, it conducts the student ina nateral and logical way from the first elements, as taught in the Primary 


Books, through the whole course of Written Arithmetic. 1t thus supplies a want that has long been felt by teachers 
and by business men. 


The Second Part contains an extended practice, with brief, but sufficient rules and explanations in all the opera- 
tions of common Arithmetic. The questions are numerous, of a practical character, and original throughout. 


The Revised Edition contains several rules, and a considerable number of examples not found in the former 
editions ; thus embodying everything which it is thought might add to its completeness and value as a school book, 
For Sale by the Booksellers generally. s22m 


THE GRAND COLLECTION. 
OF THE 
WORKS OF THE 


OLD MASTERS. 


Is to be again opened, 
On and after Monday the 20th of March, at the 





BEAUTIFUL 
PRESENTATION BOOKS, 


FOR THE COMING SEASON. 


THE WOMEN OF THE SCRIPTURES. Beautifally 
Illustrated by 12 Engravings on Steel by Sartain, from 
Original Designs by Rossiter; the Literary Contents 
principally by Eminent American Divines. Edited 4 

| the Rev. H. Hastings Weld. Spiendidly bound ia ric 
and elegant Bindings. 


| THE AMERICAN FEMALE POETS: with Biographi- 
eal and Critical Notices, and Copious Seleciions trom 
thelr Writings. Edited by Miss Caroline May. I[ilus- 
| trated by a Portrait, and beautiful Vignette Title Page. 
- - - Bound in cloth plain, cloth giit, and Turkey Morocco. 


THE BRITISH FEMALE POETS: with Biographical 
and Critical Notices, and Copious Selections. Edited 
by Geo. W. Bethane, PD. With a Portrait of the Hon. 

rs. Nerton, and a Vignette Residence of Mrs. He- 
— Bound in plain cloth, cloth gilt, and Turkey 
oroccy, 


, BUDS AND BLOSSOMS FOR CHILDREN. By Mrs. 
Hughs, author of * Aunt Kitty’s Tales," &c. A beau- 
tifal Juvenile volume, in cloth extra, gilt. 


GALLERY OF THE 


LYCEUM BUILDING. 


mi8tf No. 563 Broadway.— Admittance 25 cents. 


The subscribers respectfully call attention to 
LIPPINCOTT'S EDITIONS OF | 


THE HOLY BIBLE; 


Printed inthe best manner, with beautiful type, on the finest 
sized paper, and bound in the most id and substan- 
tial styles. Warranted to be currect, and equal to the | 
best English edition, at much less price. To be had with | 
or without plates, the publishers having supplied them-— 
selecs' with over twenty steel engravings, by the first 
artists. | 


BAGSTER’S COMPREHENSIVE BIBLE, | 


Royal Quarto, ' 
In neat, plain binding, a) Terese, “Gehl 
* Turkey Morocco, extra, gilt e > ane 
“8 “ with splendid Plates, “ 
Beveled side, gilt clusps and 
nations, . 


ALSO, NEW EDITIONS OF 


SCENES IN THE LIVES OF THE PATRIARCHS 
and Prophets, Ulestrating Important and Prominent 
Events in the Old Testament. Edited by the Rev. ti. 
Hastings Weld. 


$3 to $5 
6to | SCENES IN THE LIFE OF THE SAVIOUR, Lilustra- 
Wto lo on ws ~ og and Passion, Edited by the Rev. Rufus 
. Griswold. 


15t0 25'cceNES IN THE LIVES OF THE APOSTLES, 
Hiustrative of Important Events in the New Testament. 

Edited by the Rev. H. Hastings Weld. 

Each volume contains eight fine steei plates, engraved 
| in the best style by Sar'ain, with contributions from the 
from $3 to $5 most eminent writers of this and other countries. 

6 to 12, THE MIRROR OF LIFE; An Original Work. Edited 
by Mrs. L. ~~ oun Me twelve Ilustrations ou 
| Steel, engra Sartain, from Original Designs, beau- 

ao tifully bound in various styles. 

15 to 25| BETHUNE’S LAYS OF LOVE AND FAITH, AND 

to 50 other Poems, a beautiful demy octavo volume, in vari- 


ous bindings. 
WATSON'S NEW DICTIONARY OF POETICAL 
Quotations. Third edition, in various bindings. 


MRS. TUTHILL’S YOUNG LADIES’ HOME. With 
a new frontispiece, in cloth extra and gilt. 


Orders irom the Trade are invited, to whom a liberal 
discount will be given by the publishers. 


LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, 
Pattape: Puta. 


“ “ Ilami- 
La 


THE CROWN QUARTO BIBLE, 


The Bible, without note or comment. 

to be the most beautiful Bible extant. 
In neat, plain binding, ....-. . 
“ Turkey Morocco, gilt edges,.  . . 
Pd a Oh eplendia Steel Engrav- 


clasps, &c., with plates and iliamina- 
Se, -« . . ° ° 
* rich velvet, with richly gilt ornaments, 


SUPER ROYAL OCTAVO BIBLE, 
9 neat, plain binding, . from 1 75 to 2 50 
onan ete Tee eacedid stee! en- pathotta ai 
vings, . 3 Ww8 00 
with plates and 


illumina P e 10 00 to 12 00 
* rich velvet, with richly gilt ornamentg, 12 00 to 20 00 


“ “ 





THE 18mo. OR PEW BIBLE. To Publishers and Printers, 


In nentplain binding . ° 
0 ae niece ised: ol 
t=. with clasps ° 
“” Veivet, richly gilt ornaments 


A beautiful Pocket Edition, 32mo. with large 
type, and steel plates. 

in neat, binding 

“ sean ap pecker sok style 

** oan, igaitation, giltedge =. 

es 1 S gk chee 

“ Velvet, with sichiy gilt ornaments 3. 

ios J. P. LIPPINCOTT 


THE SUBSCRIBERS, 
Artists and Engravers on Wood, 


From London, 
EG to inform Publishers, Printers, etc., that they have 
just opened their Offices at 98 Baoapway, N. Y., op- 
posite Trinity Church, where they are prepared to execute 


manner. \ large assortment of specimens may be seen 
in every style of the Art. 
LESLIZ, TRAVER & RENNIE, 


02 4t 96 Broadway. 
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New Mathematical Work. 
WHITLOCK’S GEOMETRY. 


ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY. 
Theoretical and Practical, 


Containing a full Explanation of the Construction and Use 
of Tables, and a New System of Surveying. 


BY REV. GEORGE C. WHITLOCK, M.a., 


Professor of Mathematical and Experimental Science jn 
the Genesee Wesleyan Seminary. 

This work contains several new features. It is high\y 
practical and progressive, both in theory and example, con 
taining more than 500 exercises, arithmetical, demonsira- 
tive, and algebraical, intended to be actually useful rather 
than amusing. The student not only acquires the princi 
ples of Geometry but learns to geometrize. The systew: of 
Surveying taught in this work, and originated by the au- 
thor, saves nearly two-thirds of the labor required by the 
ordinary process. Other improvements will be fourd. on 
examination, which it is expected will meet the approta- 
tion of teachers, The publishers have reason to believ> 
that this Geometry will be very extensively adopted as « 


Text Book. 
PRATT, WOODFORD & CO., 
New York. 


r —~ 
DRINKER & MORRIS, 
Richmond, Virginia, 
PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
Publish the following Valuable Books : 
TATE’S DIGEST OF THE LAWS OF VIRGINIA. 

One Volume 8vo. 

TATE’S ANALYTICAL DIGESTED INDEX of the Re 
prted Cases of the Court of Appeals and Genera’ 
Jourt of Virginia: from Washington to Third Gra 

tan's Reports: with a Repertorium of the Cases, Dou, 
and Systematically Arranged. 2 vols, 8vo. ; 

TATE’S AMERICAN FORM BOOK. New and Revised 
Edition. The most complete Book of Forms ever ub 
lished. 1 volame. I2mo. 

JOYNES ON THE STATUTE OF LIMITATIONS, 
1 volume, ®vo. 

HOWISON'S HISTORY OF VIRGINIA: from i's Dis 
covery and Settlement by Europeans to the Present 
Time. 2 volumes, 8ve. he only complete and ac- 
knowledged History of the State ever published. 

CROZET'S ARITHMETIC, An Arithmetic for Schools 
and Colleges. By Claudius Crozet, Principal of the 
Richmond Academy, late State — ut Virginia 
and formerly Professor of Engineering at West Point 
1 volume, imo, 

VIRGINIA SELECTION OF PSALMS AND HYMNS 
By Andrew Broaddus. A New and Revised Edition. 
D & M. beg to assure the Trade that all Books con- 

signed to them will receive their best attentions, and no 

pains spared to bring them minently before the Vir- 
ginia public. No charges for Advertising. 

Always on hand, complete Sets of the Virginia Reports 
and all Virginia Law Books. al9 3m 


STANFORD & SWORDS 


LATELY PUBLISHED 
HORNE’S COMPLETE WORKS, 


Containing his most invaluable Treatise on the Book of 
Psaims. 2 vols. 8vo. 


STEPS TO THE ALTAR. Reprint of a late English 
work. 16mo. 


DEVOUT CHURCHMAN’S COMPANION ; containing 
Bishop Wilson on the Lord’s Supper and Sacra Privats. 


BROW NELL'S COMMENTARY ON THE BOOK OF 
Common Prayer 0. 


a6 3t 








COLERIDGE’S AIDS TO REFLECTION. New edition. 

SHORT'S HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH. 8vo. 

JONES OF NAYLAND'S TREATISE ON THE DOC- 
trine of the Trinity. 18mo., 

HORNE’S COMMENTARY ON THE PSALMS. 8vo. 

NEANDER’S HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN RE 
ligion. Svo. 


HAWKSTONE. By Prof. Sewell. New and cheap 
edition. Imo. 


MARK WILTON, the Merchant'sClerk. 2d edit. 12mo. 
ALWAYS HAPPY. A New Juvenile. With engravings. 


IN PRESS. 


SERMONS by Archdeacon aoane. 3 vols. 8vo. 
WILSON’S Treatise on the Lord’s Supper. 32mo. 
WILSON’S Sacra Privata. 32mo. 
J. AW’'S Serious Call. 12mo. 
STAN OD" 3 Aged Christian's Companion. 8v 
. "s 0. 

THE Young Cottagers. 
1K of Common Prayer. 32mo. large type, 
HORNE'S Diseourses. 8vo. 
PRUPER Lessons of the Prot. Church. J6mo. 
inper ane Edition of Cousin "s Stories. 

ad ‘de. «Vast Army. By Monroe. 





